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LADY is coming to stay with me fora few weeks. I am 
just going to the station to meet her.” 

Hermione made this announcement with an attempt at ease that 
was undeniably a failure, her eyes looking just about her husband’s 
scarf-pin, and her voice husky for all its artificial carelessness. 

Richard looked at her with surprise. What was the meaning of 
this announcement? Why was the coming of this stranger so sud- 
denly sprung on him? 

“Who is she? Where have you met her?” he asked. 

“She is Mrs. Everett and I have not seen her yet,” was the 
answer. 

“Her name tells nothing. Who and what is this Mrs. Everett? 
—and why is she coming here ?” he returned. 

“She is a friend of the vicar’s, and wants to come to Crossholme 
to see the work,” said Hermione. “As she could not go to the 
Vicarage now, unfortunately !”—sighing—“ I offered to take her in 
here”—with a characteristic little fib to save Superior and appearances. 

“T hope she will approve of the work and like her quarters,” said 
Richard, a slight touch of sarcasin in his voice. 

* You do not object to her coming, do you?” she asked, tempting 
Providence. 

She was one of those women who are not satisfied with having 
their own way, but demand also that others should approve as well 
as acquiesce. 
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“That has nothing to do with it,” he answered. 

“Yes, it has. I should be very sorry to displease you,” said 
Hermione impulsively. 

“T fear you went beyond your record there,” was his grave re- 
joinder. “Unhappily, sorrow for my displeasure has long ceased 
to be a restraining influence over you, Hermione.” 

Tears of genuine feeling came to her eyes. 

“You misjudge me cruelly,” she said ; and at the moment she 
honestly believed in her own words. 

“No, I am not cruel,” he said quietly ; “ Iam only on my guard. 
I do not care to fall into another mistake.” 

“ And perhaps you are more mistaken now than you were before,” 
said Hermione, holding out her hand and looking up at him with 
sudden softness. 

He took her hand and held it without speaking. What indeed 
could he say? He knew that all this was only a passing mood, not 
a vital change of feeling ; and that to-day in one form, to-morrow 
she would be in another, according as the influence of Mr. Lascelles 
or her own natural instinct had the upper hand. These passing 
moods, these fleeting, flitting changes, were not to be trusted ; and 
even that evident desire to draw a little closer to him which she had 
shown since Virginia’s departure was as fallacious as the rest. It 
was no real reconciliation that was offered. There was but one way 
for this ;—to renounce Ritualism and Mr. Lascelles and return to 
her wifehood in the perfect love and obedience of the past—that 
love which made obedience unity. Failing this, her half-hearted 
efforts at a partial peace were in vain. They were due rather to 
weariness of herself than to any true reawakening of love for him, 
he thought with the straightforward courage of a man who prefers 
pain to self-deception—because she was lonely, not because she was 
repentant. 

“Of course,” Hermione went on to say, womanlike, giving 
reasons that should exonerate her when she had not been accused, 
—‘ Of course it is very lonely for me now ; and it will be nice to 
have a companion. I feel that.” 

Richard sighed heavily. By whose fault and folly was it that she 
had lost the best companion a woman can have, in her own child, 
and was now forced to seek the association of a stranger to relieve 
her desolation ? 

“T hope we shall like her. I dare say we shall,” she continued, 
speaking rapidly, for her husband’s face was not encouraging and 
she was nervous and uncomfortable. ‘‘ Mr. Lascelles knows her 
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very well, and says that she is charming ; and beautiful as well. That 
will make it pleasant for you, Richard!” she added, attempting a 
playfulness that failed as much as her composure had failed a short 
time since. 

“ If you are satisfied, that is sufficient,” he said. 

“ But you must be satisfied too,” she persisted, sincere at the 
moment and piqued by his quietness. 

“T have no part in the matter,” he said. “It is idle to talk of 
me in connexion with your actions, Hermione !” 

“ How unkind you are!” she said, raising her big blue eyes 
reproachfully. 

He turned away. It was all too painful to him. He would 
rather have her honestly estranged because of false principles 
sincerely held, than humiliated to what was substantially coquetry. 
It jarred on every feeling of truth and self-respect that he had, and 
distressed him more than her petulance and ill-temper had ever 
done. 

“ Well!” said Hermione, sighing, and feeling deeply ill-used, “ I 
hope that you will not dislike her, Richard, and that she may make 
you a little happier than you have been of late.” 

“The presence of a stranger cannot possibly make me happier,” 
he said. “She cannot give me back my lost child nor my wife’s 
love.” 

“Tt is very hard on me—you are always vexed and irritated with 
me now!” cried Hermione with a look of angry sorrow. “The 
more I try to please you the less I succeed.” 

“ T am never vexed norirritated with you, Hermione,” said Richard; 
“T have only learnt a new reading of you, and the lesson is painful. 
But that is not the present question. The thing before you to-day is 
the reception of Mrs. Everett ; and it is time you were setting out.” 

“ You are horribly cruel!” cried Hermione, who longed to fling 
herself into his arms, and felt as if she had done so and been re- 
pulsed. 

He made no answer, but with a little farewell movement of his 
hand left her to herself and the half-dreaded task of welcoming the 
strange lady whom Mr. Lascelles had pronounced perfect. 

A tall and graceful woman, with a clever face but not in the least 
handsome, got out of the train at Starton, set all the officials astir in 
their attendance on her, and looked about her curiously. She was a 
woman of a singularly unembarrassed manner, but as gentle as she 
was composed; a woman who bore her womanhood as at: once a 
weapon and a shield, and who held herself as a kind of sacred 
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creature whom the world was honoured in respecting. She had light, 
almost flaxen hair without the faintest tinge of gold or red to redeem 
it from insipidity; her eyes were a greenish hazel ; her skin was of exqui- 
site colour and clearness ; her nose was short, blunt and kid-like. Her 
address was good ; as artificial in its own way as had been that of Sister 
Agnes, but less sanctimonious. She was evidently a woman of the world 
who had added religion as an extra ornament ; a Ritualist on the out- 
side of her and a woman of the world all through. She was also one 
who, while appearing to be frank, held all her real self in absolute 
reserve, and while soft and supple and caressing in her ways had a 
will of iron and a grasp of steel. The velvet glove was never more 
fully exemplified than with Mrs. Edith Everett ; and the current 
verdict of those who knew her only superficially was : “What a sweet 
woman she is ! ”—but her children feared her, and her servants never 
stayed beyond the conventional year. 

Forewarned, she took Hermione from the first as one to be 
compassionated, coerced, scourged, encouraged and praised all in 
one. Backsliding to the extent of making even the hollowest kind 
of peace with her infidel husband was a sin of which the possibility 
was not to be contemplated ; and Mrs. Fullerton was to be made 
to feel that in Mrs. Edith Everett she had a jailor of godliness who 
would stand no paltering with evil, however craftily disguised as con- 
jugal affection or womanly tenderness. The renunciation which had 
been ordained and carried out so far was not to be repented of ; 
and in the drive home Mrs. Everett touched without disguise on the 
sorrow which so faithful a daughter of the Church must endure 
through the companionship of a godless and depraved husband like 
Mr. Fullerton. It was public property in the sect to which both 
belonged, and there was no indelicacy in speaking of it—so at least 
her manner seemed to say. 

* Superior has told me all about you, and explained how I can 
best comfort you and be of use to you,” she said, at once ranging 
herself with Hermione as joint allies against a common foe. “He 
has told me of your heavy trial, and how nobly you bear it.” 

“TI do my best,” answered Hermione confusedly. 

“Yes ; Superior says you are grand; and understand so wisely 
how impossible it is in your case to be both a good Churchwoman 
and a fond wife! It is hard on you, poor lady; but you cannot 
serve God and the devil, and you must make your choice.” 

“My husband is good in everything but his opinions,” faltered 
Hermione, shrinking at the uncompromising condemnation of her 
husband, for whom since the loss of Virginia she had felt so much 
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more kindly, and with whom she had been trying to establish a little 
line of closer relationship. It was painful enough sometimes to hear 
poor Richard so harshly judged by Superior ; but by this stranger, 
Superior’s perfect woman, it was unendurable! 

Mrs. Everett smiled. What a babe in the world of truth the 
pretty creature was after all ! 

“Why! that is just the heart of everything,” she said. “ What is 
anything without right doctrine? Superior would tell you the same, 
I know;—is it not so?” 

““ Yes,” said Hermione, like a catechized child. 

“ T have often heard Superior preach on that very subject,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Everett ;—“‘ The nothingness of natural virtue and the 
absolute necessity of right doctrine.’ I do not think Superior holds 
anything more necessary to salvation than this belief. It opens a 
wide door else, dear Mrs. Fullerton—the door which leads to eternal 
perdition! Is this your place?” suddenly changing her voice as 
they drove through the lodge gates. “ How pretty itis! Whata 
paradise! and,” sighing, as she added a little below her breath but 
quite audibly, “ with the serpent here as well as in Eden!” 

Her introduction to the serpent, which took place just before 
dinner, was rather awkward in more than one direction. Hermione, 
conscious that she had brought into his house an enemy to her 
husband as declared as Mr. Lascelles himself, and sorry that she had 
been forced to do so, was neither natural nor at ease. Mrs. Everett, 
faithful to her programme, was cold and scarcely courteous to this 
confessed son of perdition; and the master of the house himself, 
catching the tone of the moment, offered the mere skeleton of hospi- 
tality—no more. When introduced to Mr. Fullerton, Mrs. Everett 
made a cold bow, and, afflicted with sudden myopy, did not see the 
hand held out in conventional welcome. When dinner was an- 
nounced, she refused Richard’s arm, saying with a smile as she took 
Hermione’s hand: “ You and I will go together, and then there will be 
no distinction ;” and all through dinner she kept to the same ré/z. 
She never let the talk flag for a moment; but she spoke exclusively to 
Hermione, and when Richard put in his word, answered him only 
through his wife. She never looked at. him save when he was not 
looking at her, and then by stealth as it were ; scanning him with the 
same kind of curiosity as she would have had in looking at some 
monster. From him she turned her eyes slowly to Hermione; and 
then she changed from the curiosity of horror to pity and tenderness. 
And Hermione saw all this facial byplay, as it was intended she 
should. Whatever Richard said Edith Everett contradicted, and 
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persistently turned the conversation on theology and the Church. 
She spoke of themselves—the Anglicans or Catholics—as persecuted 
by such as Richard—“ the strong ones of the earth””—whose wicked- 
ness they must endure for a while to triumph with the saints in the 
end. To hear her one would have imagined that fire and faggot, the 
thumbscrew and the scavenger’s daughter, were still in active use, 
and that she and hers went in daily fear of their lives from Richard 
andthe law. ‘Their steadfastness to the truth was, according to her, a 
service of peril for which they suffered gladly ; while infidelity had all 
the good things of life and was a tyrant that ruled the land and did de- 
spitefully to the faithful. She candidly acknowledged this tremendous 
power of evil, and did not soften the iniquity of the present visible 
wielder of the diabolical flail, sitting there at the head of the Abbey table; 
but her manner, taken by itself, was free from active insolence. She was 
like a calm superior being recognizing, but not fearing, the might of 
the Evil One, as embodied in this his living emissary. Her frank 
and unconditional condemnation made Hermione wince ; but Richard, 
refusing the challenges flung one after the other into his face, let all 
pass without debate or comment. Spiritually crucified as he was, did 
it signify to him if a casual passer by railed at him? Neither did he 
care to argue as to the wood of which his cross was made, nor on 
the name of the forge where the nails which held him were made. 
But the quiet constancy with which he refused to be roused did not 
tend to make Mrs. Everett more his friend, less his appointed and 
willing enemy. 

For her own part, Hermione soon found that it would not do to 
defend her agnostic husband when she and her new friend were alone. 
She tried it once when Superior’s perfect woman was more than ordinarily 
severe and unjust ; but Mrs. Everett, looking at her with her clear 
penetrating eyes—eyes that neither flashed nor melted, neither 
drooped nor dilated, but that simply—looked—looked—as if they 
would read and dominate her very soul—answered in her soft and 
rather monotonous voice : 

“ You must not make excuses for him, dear Mrs. Fullerton, else I 
shall think Superior’s fear is justified.” 

“What does Superior fear?” asked Hermione with a half- 
frightened look. 

“That because of your almost criminal love for your husband, you 
should fall from grace and become a cast-away,” said Mrs. Everett, 
as quietly as if she were speaking of an old gown to be discarded. 

“I hope not that,” said Hermione with a superstitious shiver. 

“Then do not tempt Providence by defending such a dreadful 
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man. You might as well defend Judas Iscariot,” was the calm 
rejoinder. 

“I do not defend his opinions. No one can condemn these 
more than I. I only say that he is not bad ali through,” replied 
Hermione with the courage of irritation. 

“* My poor soul! not bad all through!” said Mrs. Everett sweetly. 
“ How can an infidel be anything but bad all through? You might 
as well say that a man dying of cancer is not diseased all through ! 
Mr. Fullerton’s infidelity is the cancer that taints every part of him, 
and you make yourself one with his sin when you defend him or even 
apologize for him. I grant you it is natural,” she went on to say 
with a generous concession to human weakness. “ Considering the 
regrettable amount of love that you have for him, I can understand 
your wanting to put him in the fairest light possible. But it is not 
right. There are times when even the love of a wife for her husband 
is unholy : and in your case, dear, yours is undoubtedly unholy, and 
at all costs must be subdued. It is a terrible trial to you; but you 
must suffer and resist.” 

This was the tone taken by Mrs. Everett, under direction. She 
assumed on the part of Hermione an all-devouring passion for her 
husband which brought the blood into the pretty woman’s face for 
shame, and made her afraid to show the smallest kindness to this 
infidel whom the Church had given her and now wanted to take from 
her. Whenever she spoke to him Edith Everett’s clear hazel eyes 
fixed themselves on her steadily until she had ended; and she was 
made to feel unrighteous if she spoke to him gently or when not 
absolutely obliged. He was the outcast, and she the rebel against 
divine authority when she recognized that he had human claims. 
But her chances of backsliding were carefully curtailed. Wherever 
she went, Mrs. Everett was by her side—whatever she said or did, 
Mrs. Everett was there as auditor, witness and judge, Her life 
gradually passed from her own control ; and one by one, quietly, 
stealthily, craftily—never offering the point where Hermione could 
resist nor the moment when she could refuse—this soft-mannered guest 
took into her own hands all sorts of little duties and activities, which 
made the mistress of the house daily more dependent on her and 
daily under closer control. And above all, she brought her into 
constant communication with Superior, and made all things as 
possible and proper as in the days of Sister Agnes and a free Vicarage. 
She was the occasion, the duenna, if need be the scapegoat ; and 
Hermione had no more chance against her than the fly has against 
the spider when once caught in the net. 
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Yet for all this Hermione was unhappy. Flattering her in 
speech, protecting her in appearance, coercing her in reality, Mrs. 
Everett seemed somehow to stand between her and Superior on 
the one hand, and between her and her husband on the other ; that 
husband with whom, now that she was prevented, she longed secretly 
to make peace. She was too much her interpreter ; and Hermione 
would rather have been allowed to interpret for herself. She did 
not like to hear her thoughts and feelings and desires explained to 
Superior, and her soul made as it were into a set of copybook 
headings which Mrs. Everett wrote out and she had only to sign. 
But she was powerless. Mr. Lascelles had established a spiritual 
“ mousetrap,” after the manner of the great spy; and Hermione was 
not only watched and reported on, but was made to feel that Mrs, 
Everett was but another name for Superior, while Superior himself was 
the consecrated interpreter of the Mind of God. Between the two the 
soft, weak soul had not the thinnest fibre of independence left her, and 
was bent hither and thither just as they most desired. If that strong hand 
which held her with so firm a grasp was the crutch for her weakness, 
it was also the band and buckle of restraint, the lash and the goad 
that coerced ; and nothing but the superstitious dread of offending 
Superior, and, through him, Eternal Justice, kept her in the state of 
moral thraldom from which one word to Richard would have relieved 
ber. But that one word! It was just that which she dared not say. 
For would it not have been calling on Satan to deliver her from the 
hands of God ? 

And all this while both Mr. Lascelles and Mrs. Everett despised the 
weakness of which they made their account and to Hermione herself 
extolled as grace. 

A clever woman with a keen sense of the ridiculous and a 
strong love of power—also with very clear and decided views as to 
what she wanted out of life and meant that it should give her—Mrs. 
Everett found much in the state of things at Crossholme to laugh at 
and more to condemn. The feminine worship paid to Superior 
revolted her for more reasons than one ; and she satirized it so un- 
sparingly that Mr. Lascelles himself became ashamed, and thought 
that perhaps it was after all a little in excess of his rightful 
spiritual due. To those whose love for the man ran into their 
Teverence for the priest she was as bitter as she was unscrupulous in 
her denunciations ; and she did not even spare Theresa, dying as 
she was. Miss Pryor and all the humbler sisterhood who fed on 
Superior’s words and looks as the hungry Chosen fed on manna, were 
never so sharply rallied as by this tall, smiling, blunt-nosed woman 
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with the soft voice and the keen wit, who said the cruellest 
things in the blandest manner, and made them all cry in secret and 
blush in public. What her own feelings were for this man who stood 
as the target for so many feminine arrows no one could divine. Surely, 
said some, she was too clever to imagine that he would marry her— 
a widow without beauty or fortune—though she had all those social 
qualities by which a wife gets her husband on in the world. Yet she 
was evidently a power with him, and had more influence over him 
than anyone else. She had the oddest way possible of laying down 
the law on matters; when she would look over to Mr. Lascelles 
and say : “Superior, I am sure that you see it as I do,” and Superior 
would invariably see it as she did, and say so. In any controversy 
or dispute that might be on hand between her and anyone else, 
he “gave her reason” though she had none; and said she was 
right when she was manifestly wrong. People talked of it, as of 
course. In small communities where there is but one masculine sun 
of any account and a great many feminine satellites, a few rays of 
benevolence more or less are jealously weighed and measured; and 
what was no one’s business became everyone’s, like a riddle given to 
the public to guess. But whatever Mrs. Everett’s own thoughts 
might be, or wherever Superior’s inclinations tended, the work 
undertaken by the one after the design of the other was plain and 
clear enough—the absolute prevention of anything like relapse in 
Hermione’s relations with her husband, and the separation between 
them widened not narrowed. Richard was an infidel to be crushed, 
and his wife should be made to crush him. It was infamous that 
an atheist should hold this large property which was not his own ; 
a scandal to justice and Christianity both, that he should apply to the 
spread of infidelity funds rightfully belonging to the Church—and it 
must be put an end to now as speedily as might be. Though the 
great hope of permanent restitution had been frustrated through 
Virginia’s perversion, still, pretty pickings might yet be gathered from 
the liberal table of the present proprietor if only that wretched ob- 
structive could be removed. 

This, then, was the ultimate point—Richard must be ousted from 
his place of power and Hermione must take on herself the adminis- 
tration of her own affairs. The train had been well laid ; now was 
the time for prudent firing. 

Mrs. Everett smiled as she listened to Superior declaiming with 
such scathing irony on the weakness of women and the folly of love, 
while trading on the one and living by the breath of the other. But 
she understood her lesson and practised it faithfully. From the day 
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on which she entered the Abbey Richard had no recognized status in 
his own house ; and, in spite of his evident displeasure, Mrs. Everett’s 
conversation alternated between religion and the Abbey estate. 

“Your house, your fields, your farms,” she used to say with 
emphasis to Hermione, of whom she asked questions concerning 
this and that, to which the pretty woman could give no reply save in 
a helpless appeal to her husband. 

“ Do not you know your own affairs?” asked Mrs. Everett one 
day. ‘“ How dreadful!” 

“ Why?” said Richard gravely. ‘ What more is needed than 
that the husband should act for the wife ?” 

“ You hear what Mr. Fullerton says,” returned Mrs. Everett, still 
speaking to Hermione. She never addressed Richard directly. “‘ Do 
you, too, think that marriage merges a woman’s individuality so entirely 
as to make her no longer responsible for what may be done in her 
name with her means? I confess I do not ; and the doctrine seems 
to me as dangerous as the practice is indelicate. We are all directly 
responsible for the use or abuse of our powers and privileges ; and to 
say, ‘My husband did this or that,’ ‘My husband forbade this or 
commandeé that,’ will not exonerate us if things are done which tell 
against the glory of God and the influence of the Church.” 

Hermione coloured and looked down. Richard turned from one 
to the other, his sad face set into a certain proud sternness which, 
once an expression entirely strange to him, was now becoming only 
too mournfully familiar. 

“ My wife’s principles were different from yours,” he said quietly. 
“ When we married our wills, our hearts, our interests were the same, 
and one interpreter was sufficient.” 

“Shifting one’s responsibilities does not lessen the guilt .of mis- 
used power,” said Mrs. Everett, adjusting her tucker. “ Don’t you 
think so, dear?” to Hermione. “ Youare not afraid to speak openly, 
are you ?” in a low, sympathetic voice. 

“ No, she has no reason to be afraid,” said Richard ; and, “ No, 
I am not afraid,” said Hermione, both together in a breath. 

“ Then, do you really think that a woman, because she is married, 
has no direct responsibilities?” asked Mrs. Everett, pursuing the 
theme. The opportunity for striking a few nails into the coffin of 
conjugal affection was too good to be lost. 

“ No, I do not think that,” Hermione answered. 

“ Yet you act on what you do not believe ?” 

Hermione laughed nervously. 

“ We all do that at times, I fancy,” she said with affected levity. 
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Mrs. Everett smiled. 

“ That will be but a poor excuse at the Last Day,” was the reply 
made with perfect urbanity. “ Bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh 
will have a bad time of it, I fear, if the one bone has taken service 
under Satan, and the other lets itself be dragged into the same ranks 
—knowing better.” 

“Your Last Day must bea ruthless kind of spiritual butchery, if a 
poor soul is punished for not having learnt, when in the body, what 
farms belonging to her were let, and for how much and to whom,” 
said Richard. ‘‘ How you Christians can imagine such a Divine 
Being as He whom you worship I cannot conceive. Your God of 
Love is more cruel than Moloch—your Divine Reason more insensate 
than Juggernauth !” 

*‘ Richard ! don’t!” cried Hermione in despair. 

Why would he say such dreadful things at the very time when 
she was doing her best to defend him against Mrs. Everett, and 
honestly trying to think a little less ill of him than she had done of 
late ! 

“IT do not wonder at your husband’s sentiments, detestable as 
they are,” said Mrs. Everett, still addressing Hermione. “If I held 
one part of his vile opinions, I should the other. Naughty children 
always think the chastising parent cruel and the punishment hard. 
And so it is with sinners.” 

“If I had compared the action of your God to that of a man, 
you would have called it blasphemous,” said Richard, who was deter- 
mined to have it out with her. 

Mrs. Everett turned on him. 

“And so it would have been,” she said passionately. ‘ What 
can a blasphemer be but blasphemous! It is a sin to discuss such 
subjects with you !” she added, rising in an agitation that was partly 
real and partly feigned. Then, as if she had recovered her serenity 
by an effort, she turned back from the window where she had gone 
as if for refuge, and said to Hermione amiably: “I am going out 
now, dear, though it is raining. Shall I tell Superior that you were 
afraid of the weather?” ; 

“No,” said Hermione, rising also in agitation. “I will go with 
you. I am not afraid of the weather.” 

“T wish you would not go out, Hermione. It is not fit for you 
to-day,” said Richard, coming up to where she stood, and laying his 
hand on her shoulder. 

Mrs. Everett averted her eyes as at something unholy : Hermione 
dropped hers, and her lips quivered with nervous shyness. What 
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a frightful position! It would have been so pleasant to have done 
as Richard wished, but there was Mrs. Everett—and then Superior ! 
She dared not anger them ; and to please him would be to anger them. 

“T can take any message that you like to send to Superior,” said 
Edith Everett in a cold voice and with an unpleasant smile. “I 
can tell him that Mr. Fullerton would not allow you to come, and 
that you were too good a wife to disobey. He expects you, I know; 
but that is no matter. He will live over his disappointment.” 

“ How silly it all is!” said Hermione nervously. ‘Of course I 
will go; I am not made of sugar, Richard”—to her husband with 
false playfulness ; “and,” to Edith Everett, “I always keep my 
engagements when I can.” 

“ Do not be angry with me, dear, for speaking as I did just now,” 
said Mrs. Everett when they were alone. “I was carried out of 
myself for the moment; but I ought to have remembered your 
feelings, and for your sake should have spared the blasphemer. It is 
so hard to me to realize that you, Hermione Fullerton, love a man 
whom every good Christian should abhor, and who in the Ages of 
Faith would have been excommunicated and burnt. You so good 
and earnest—I cannot understand this indifference to the Church 
and the truth!” 

“I see my husband’s faults as clearly as anyone can, and suffer 
from them more,” said poor weak Hermione faltering. 

“Yet you goon living with him—go on putting all the power into 
his hands! You give your whole fortune to him, and he uses half of 
it to make men infidels, and destroy in them the blessed hope of sal- 
vation and the belief of immortality;—and then you say you see 
his faults, and are a loyal daughter of the Church !” 

She spoke severely; Hermione’s spiritual state was evidently one 
of grievous peril to her mind. Even Superior himself, inimical to 
Richard as he was, had less harshness towards this wifely weakness 
which kept the conjugal tie, though strained, not wholly broken. 

“ My position is difficult,” said Hermione. 

Edith Everett smiled. 

“ He who would save his life shall lose it,” she said ; “and you 
know, my dear, we cannot carry our darling sins on our backs if we 
would enter in at the strait gate. Your husband is your darling sin 
and you will not free yourself from him; but I am afraid—I am 
afraid—that strait gate is terribly narrow !” 

“What ought I to do?” asked Hermione, with a kind of desperate 


courage. 
Mrs, Everett came close to her, and took her two hands in hers, 
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“Shall I tell you?” she said in a clear metallic voice. “Take 
back the management of your own affairs ; forbid him to use your 
money as he does for the spread of infidelity; make him an allow- 
ance, and have a deed of separation. You will never be a true 
Christian or a good churchwoman, Hermione, until you do all this ; 
and Superior knows this as well as I do.” 

“No, I cannot do all this. Poor Richard!” said Hermione. 

Mrs. Everett let her hands fall. 

“Then you can never hope to go to heaven,” she said. “ You 
prefer the creature to the Creator, and sensual passion to holiness 
and faith. Your love for your husband is simply sensuality and a 
shameful sin, call it what you will.” 

“You do not know what you are saying,” cried Hermione, strongly 
agitated. 

“T think I do,” said Mrs. Everett in a superior kind of way. 
“It is you, poor thing, who do not know what you feel! Neither I 
nor Superior will ever think differently until you take your courage 
in both hands and do as I say—and as he says too :—rid the place of 
this infamous atheism which your husband teaches, and free yourself 
from the declared enemy of the Church and your priest. There is 
no second way. It is this, or consenting with sinners and making 
yourself responsible for their sin. There! don’t cry! Tears do no 
good unless they are tears of repentance; and you are only crying 
because you are weak and worried and cannot make up your mind 
to do bravely what is right.” 

She went to her and kissed the grieving woman as if she had 
been a child. 

“T have said enough for the present,” she thought, watching her. 
“ Things must go gently.” 

After a moment she spoke again. 

“You poor darling!” she said; “I am so sorry to make you 
unhappy. But I must, until I make you good. Don’t fret any 
more just now. Put on your bonnet and come with me to see dear 
Superior. He will comfort you and tell you that I am right.” 

“I don’t see how that will comfort me,” said Hermione irritably. 

At this moment Mrs. Everett was the most hateful person in all 
creation to her whom she had been appointed to guide and be- 
friend. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE TERRORS OF JUDGMENT. 


Mr. LAScELLEs and Mrs. Edith Everett stood by the parting of the 
ways, she to return to the tedium of her duennaship at the Abbey, 
he to the discomfort of his bereaved Vicarage ; both a little rasped 
by the unpleasant conditions of the present moment, but drawn 
closer together by the common need of sympathy rather than driven 
apart into unfriendliness because of irritated nerves and ruffled 
temper. They had been talking of many things connected with the 
parish, and had touched at last on the relations of Hermione with 
hér husband, and how far she might be counted on in the final 
struggle which Mr. Lascelles was preparing to make. Both knew 
that she was profoundly impressed with faith and fear—that she be- 
lieved in the truth of Christianity and was afraid of the power of the 
Church ; but both knew also that her love for her husband was not 
dead, and that since Virginia’s defection it had undergone an unde- 
niable revival ; and both were anxiously watching the alternate rise 
and fall of these two antagonistic forces, and speculating as to which 
would finally overcome. 

“Do you think she will be permanently influenced for good ?— 
you see so much more of her than I do!” said Mr. Lascelles, careful 
not to show too much personal interest in Hermione. 

“Well, you see, she is so weak!” replied the pretty woman’s 
friend and guide, speaking with tranquil contempt. “There is no 
certainty with such people ; and as for her, you never know where to 
have her. You think you have brought her to a right view of things 
one day, and the next she has taken a new start and is as far off as 
ever. She is terribly fatiguing. I hope she is worth all the trouble 
taken about her!” 

“ She is very impressionable,” said Mr. Lascelles, steering between 
praise and blame. 

“That is a meek way of putting it, Superior. I should call her 
miserably weak,” returned Mrs. Everett, still with that same calm, 
mocking contempt. It was her method of asserting her own supe- 
riority. 

“ Her will has been crushed so long. It is the paralysis of 
disuse,” said the vicar, wishing to be charitable if just, yet not 
caring to champion Hermione Fullerton too warmly to Mrs. Everett. 
Those hazel eyes of hers were not pleasant to meet when they 
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looked as if they were reading the secret writing of the soul ;—and 
somewhat despising the literature. 

“She need not have been crushed. She need not have given in 
to that vile husband of hers if she had not liked it,” she said. 
“ Really, no excuses are to be made forher, Superior! She is just a 
child with nice manners and a pretty face and nothing whatever in 
her. When you have said that she is kind-hearted you have said all 
for her that you can. Of mind she has not a trace.” 

“You, at least, will not strain the truth for charity. I honour 
your uncompromising spirit,” said Mr. Lascelles, with a courtly smile. 

“No,” she answered, ignoring the sting and accepting the bland- 
ishment. “It is never my way to strain the truth for false charity. 
I like to see things as they are, and to speak of them as I see them.” 

“ Yet submissiveness has its uses, my dear friend,” he said plea- 
santly. 

“T am not clever enough to see them in the case of Mrs. Ful- 
lerton,” she answered. “ Jelly-fish and that dreadful protoplasm 
have their uses too, I suppose ; but I confess I do not know what 
they are.” 

“As an agent inspired by others,” said Mr. Lascelles. “ The 
docility which has made Mrs. Fullerton submit so readily to her 
husband will make her as obedient to the Church.” 

Mrs. Everett looked into vacancy and put on, as she could do at 
will, a perfectly stolid, stupid, mindless look. 

“She believes—that is the great thing gained,” continued Mr. 
Lascelles, and then waited for an answer. 

** But she is one of those emotional people who require so much 
personal influence!” she said. “It is not as if she had any intellect, 
any will, any force that could be trusted to. She has to be always 
held in hand—always guided.” 

‘She has that influence in Direction,” replied Hermione’s con- 
fessor demurely. 

“To forget everything that she has promised as soon as she is 
at home!” retorted Mrs. Everett cruelly. “She must be an 
enormous trouble to you, Superior, if she is honest.” 

“T allow that. She does give me infinitely more trouble than 
some others whom I could name—some others who are at once 
stronger and yet more submissive.” 

The vicar smiled as he said this, his smile giving his words their 
application and meaning. 

Mrs. Everett smiled too, and adjusted her bonnet-strings with the 
automatic coquetry of a woman who, though she knows that she is not 
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beautiful, also knows herself admired. Truly she had no cause to fear 
Hermione! There was no rivalry here that should make her afraid. 
Blunt nose ; small, greenish, hazel eyes ; a face that had not one re- 
deeming feature save its transparent skin, on the one side—on the 
other loveliness as fresh and fragrant now as at eighteen ; but still no 
rivalry that should make her afraid! For had she not brains by which 
she was enabled to be a clever man’s still cleverer manipulator as well 
as coadjutor, while Hermione was but a child to be petted and cared 
for—loved if you will and admired—but neither trusted to in moments 
of difficulty nor confided in when clear counsel was needed—a mere 
doll-wife, dainty, sweet, caressing, loving;—and that was all! With 
such a man as Superior brains would count for more than beauty, 
and sweetness was less necessary than sense. He wanted some one 
by his side who had intelligence enough to understand his own mind 
and act with independent accord—strengthening his hands while 
freeing him from the trouble of direction; not a mere machine, 
however pretty, to work when guided but sure to fall into disorder 
if left to itself. No; Mrs. Everett saw nothing to be afraid of and 
much to hope for. But she must not let Superior understand her too 
clearly, and she must manage things in her own way; which was not 
exactly that in vogue at Crossholme. 

“Some men like troublesome women,” she said. 

“Do they?” asked Mr. Lascelles with affected innocence of 
inquiry. 

“Yes; pretty little creatures whose inferiority is a perpetual 
witness of their own supremacy,” she said. “It gratifies their self- 
love to feel themselves always on a pedestal, and to see the relative 
silliness of the dear little things ! ” 

“So! And who are these men?” he asked, still with that 
innocent air as of one wanting to know. 

“Well, I do not think that you are one, Superior!” said Mrs. 
Everett with frank confession. “You are too wise to like the 
dangerous honour of being the head-centre of an association of pretty 
simpletons. You would feel more in your right place if surrounded 
by those who understood and could help you as interpreters of your 
mind, rather than by mere dummies acting only according to minute 
orders ; is it not so?” 

“Surely!” said Mr. Lascelles with a peculiar smile. “But where 
are such to be found? So few women understand the deeper 
thoughts of men! Some supplement us,” he added courteously ; 
“ but it is given to very few to really understand us.” 

“ T know that, being one of the few,” she said carelessly. “I do 
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most thoroughly understand them and society too. Had I been 
born a man I should have gone into diplomacy. And I would have 
made aname. Asit is I shall make my son’s, when he is old enough. 
My husband died just as I had laid the train of his success,” she 
went on to say. “Had he lived he would have been distinguished. 
I know that he would have been made a bishop. The whole thing 
was ripening when he was taken.” 

“T know you are invaluable,” said Mr. Lascelles with earnestness 
that was more flattering than passion. ‘“ But in the matter of your 
husband, now—I, who uphold the celibacy of the clergy as a necessity 
of church discipline, can scarcely be expected to feel entirely 
satisfied.” 

He lowered his eyes as he said this, and put on an official look. 

“ Yes, as a principle, their celibacy is best,” returned Mrs. Everett. 
“ But when we have so much to work against any help is valuable. 
And a wife may be looked upon as a lay worker—like a district 
visitor, for instance. I think the thing would be lawful if her own 
heart was in the right place, and she could be really of use to the 
Church by the social advancement of her husband. Women have 
power, Superior !” 

“ You have,” he said. 

“Yes ; I know that I can be of use where I am trusted,” she 
answered. ‘As I hope you will find in this matter of Mrs. Fullerton,” 
lightly, as if to put the other aspect of the subject from her. 

“ And you really think she will be induced to take the estate out 
of her husband’s hands?” he asked, also anxious to drop that slight 
discussion on the value of diplomatic wives to ambitious ritualistic 
priests. 

“T think so,” said Mrs. Everett ; “and would say ‘yes’ without 
hesitation if she had the smallest pretence to a moral backbone. But 
one can never be quite sure of such a weak creature as she is.” 

“ The scandal of the present state of things is unbearable,” said 
the vicar angrily. 

“ My only wonder is how you have not put an end to it before 
this,” returned Mrs. Everett. “I think I should have found the way 
had I been here. Your sister ought to have managed it ; for this is 
just one of those cases where a woman’s aid is required, and where 
no man can act satisfactorily by himself.” 

“TI count on you now,” said the vicar with emphasis. 

“T will do my best,” she answered. “Poor Superior!” she 
added with a sympathetic little smile. ‘“ What a dreadful set you 
have fallen into! Hermione Fullerton, Theresa Molyneux—your 
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sister who deceived and deserted you—all these silly gaping creatures 
setting their caps at you and each hoping to be the Honourable Mrs. 
Lascelles, while not one has the smallest qualification for the place. 
You are to be pitied!” She shrugged her shapely. shoulders; and 
laughed. . 

“ But with Edith Everett to put all straight—” he said. ) 

“You are to be congratulated in having one serviceable head 
among the dummies!” she answered quickly ; bidding him farewell 
and leaving him to digest what she had already said. It was enough 
for one day. 

By this time the cottages in Lane End were almost finished, and 
the men had been told by Richard that they might take possession 
when it suited them. Naturally the news got abroad ; as indeed why 
should it not? An open check to the vicar, there was no secrecy 
in the matter from first to last; and neither Richard nor the men 
cared who knew it. 

They were charming little cottages, built with all modern appli- 
ances and conveniences, and each standing in its own pleasant plot 
of garden ground ; and they were architecturally ornamental and 
made a pretty feature in the landscape. They were not set at a 
fancy price either up or down in the scale; but the rent was calculated 
on a just basis, as a fair and equitable interest on the capital 
expended. Thus, no eleemosynary character tainted the benefit 
which they undoubtedly would be to the tenants ; and a few archi- 
tectural flourishes were not reckoned as of exorbitant value because 
pleasing to the eye. They were dwellings built with humane thought 
and generous intention, but with the common sense of a good business 
man as well. Parcelled out among the men from the first, they had been 
all along looked on as their certain homes; and each assigned occu- 
pier had made this and that suggestion for his own fancy or conve- 
nience, while his house was in course of erection, and had determined 
where this and that should go, and what he would do here and there. 
They were all highly delighted with their prospective dwellings, and 
looked forward to taking possession with pleasure and eagerness. If 
there was one thing more than another that might be considered 
certain in this shifty life of ours, it was that Richard Fullerton’s new 
cottages would be inhabited by the men for whom they were designed. 
Failing the sudden death of the intended tenant, there was surely 
nothing that could step in between—earthquakes and tornadoes not 
being things of ordinary occurrence in England. 

This then was the moment for which Mr. Lascelles had been 
waiting. When most secure the blow that shatters all comes with 
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greatest force ; and if he could strike that blow now he should have 
accomplished the larger half of his great endeavour. Could he? 
Would Hermione do as directed? Though her mind, never strong 
nor self-reliant, had become weakened through superstitious belief, yet 
her affections were not dead. Had she been an intelligence only, with 
no interrupting emotions, the thing would have been easy; but side 
by side with her superstitious belief in the power of the priesthood— 
in the sinfulness of reason—in the lost condition of that soul which 
dares to doubt and hesitates to obey—was the strength of her natural 
affectionateness, her hatred of giving pain, her indestructible respect 
for her husband;—that respect which still lived beneath the super- 
incumbent mass of reprobation that had been heaped over it;—and her 
sense of injustice in offering him this unmerited affront. Step by 
step she had been led up to this, the final blow; and now when she 
was commanded to give it, she quailed and refused. 

When the vicar told her what he wanted her to do, she cried and 
shrank within herself, saying No! she could not! indeed, indeed, she 
could not! Richard had had so much sorrow of late ; she dared not 
give him any more! It would kill him if she did, and she would be his 
murderess. She besought Superior to spare her this trial, to be merciful 
as he was powerful, to be gentle to her and humane to her husband. 
He might have been a God before whom she knelt, so abject was 
she, so humble, so passionate in her pleading ; and she might as 
well have sued to the tempest, sought to soften the rock by her tears, 
as pray thus passionately to him! The vicar was not the man to 
defer his triumph for a woman’s tears; and when crosses had to 
be carried he objected to too great an outcry. 

“Tt is your bounden duty, your obligation to God and man,” he 
said sternly. “ You are the real owner of the property, and to allow 
your husband, your agent, to openly affront me and offend the 
Church by harbouring these men who are my enemies and the 
Church’s rebels, is to make yourself one with his sin. And what is 
this ostentatious harbourage of men whom I have driven out but an 
act of direct hostility to me—of open defiance of my authority? And 
you uphold this—make yourself one with it—you my chosen friend 
and dearest daughter !” 

“He has always managed the estate, and he promised to befriend 
those men,” she faltered weakly. 

“ A nest of infidels |—You wish them fostered here in this parish 
where we of the true faith are giving our very lives to establish religion 
and sound doctrine?—where I am straining every nerve, and submitting 


myself to every indignity to recall these lost sheep; and where you are 
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all-powerful for good or evil,as you choose to make yourself? At 
present you are all-powerful for evil; but you might be my bravest, 
best, most valuable assistant, if you would shake yourself free from this 
sinful subservience to your infidel husband—this infamous obe- 
dience to the enemy of the Church !” 

One strong irresistible wave of feeling swept over Hermione. 
The vicar’s brutality, nicely calculated as it was, stirred her loyalty 
rather than shamed her love. Her heart turned back to the husband 
of her youth, to the man of her girlish passion, and she forgot all 
that level tract of dull content which lay between. He was her 
husband, the father of her child, the one true guide and centre of 
her life. The Church and the Revelation which he had so systema- 
tically outraged and denied faded away into the dim distance of her 
consciousness, and only feeling, affection, and old-time loyalty re- 
mained. 

“He is my husband,” she said, lifting her eyes and speaking, 
though still gently, with a certain warmth that smote on the vicar’s 
ear as if she had uttered blasphemy. 

He almost gasped. It was the traditional worm turning against 
his heel—the legendary dove roused to self-defence—the return blow 
of a slave thought to be subdued to passive non-resistance for life ; 
and for a moment astonishment checked his speech. But only for 
amoment. Looking at her as if she had been some curious insect: 

“My dear child, I thought I had explained away your super- 
stitious regard for the mere words of a promise which Satan has 
broken and defiled,” he said with compassionate contempt. “ You 
cannot be a true daughter of the Church and an obedient wife ; and 
if you hold by your husband, you must of necessity abjure your 
Saviour. Must I go over the whole ground again ?” 

“T know all that you would say, but I cannot act up to it,” said 
Hermione with a certain helpless patience that would have touched 
anyone but Mr. Lascelles. ‘Sometimes you seem to be right ; but 
when you want me to do such a thing as this, I do not think you are 
—and I cannot!” 

She covered her face with her hands. He took them away, not 
too gently. 

“No; you shall look at me,” he said sternly. “ Your defiance 
shall at least be open and confessed !” 

“Tt is not defiance, Superior,” she pleaded, lifting up her soft 
eyes to his, but yet not giving way—keeping to her point through all 
her gentleness. Was this really Hermione Fullerton—the plastic 
creature whom he had manipulated with so much trouble, whdse 
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divorce he had managed so easily, and whose very soul he had won, 
as he once believed, so thoroughly? Was this really Hermione 
Fullerton? He could hardly believe it. 

“No?” he sneered. “It is not defiance? By what euphemism, 
then, would you call it ?” 

“ My duty as a wife,” she said humbly. 

“No! no! A thousand times no!” he answered, in a low, con- 
centrated, hissing kind of voice. “It is not duty; it is /écheté—it is 
base and craven cowardice; it is shameful self-indulgent sloth of soul 
—more shameful self-indulgent passion for a man whom you should 
regard as an emissary of Satan, a Judas re-incarnate. Go back to 
your husband in ail the infamy of your former love ; go back in open 
infidelity to Christ! Do not dignify your sin by fine words, Mrs. 
Fullerton ! Confess it for what it is, and take your part with the 
enemies of God and the Church ; range yourself with Satan and his 
agents with something like whole-heartedness! Leave the Church ! 
leave me to my arduous fight against the devil, whose visible power 
your husband strengthens by your means! Go back to the practical 
atheism of your former state; but do not stand here neither in 
the pale nor out of it, neither a true daughter of the Church nor an 
open foe, confessing Christ with your lips and dishonouring Him in 
your deeds! Lukewarm adherents like you do us more harm than 
declared enemies ; and were you twenty times Mrs. Fullerton of the 
Abbey, I would excommunicate you from among us;—and will—if 
you are not obedient to direction.” 

She crouched like one who has been struck, kneeling on the floor. 

“ You frighten me !” she said with a little cry. 

“* Because I shame you !” he answered. “It is your conscience 
which makes you afraid, not I. Iam but the mirror in which you 
see the hideousness of your guilty soul.” 

“Superior ! Superior! have mercy !” she cried. 

A crucifix was standing on the table by which he sat. For the 
second time he took her hands from before her face, and made her 
look at the sacred emblem of her faith and the divine source of his 
power. 

“You swore on this to obey me when I commanded,” he said. 
“What was the value of your oath then? Where will it land you if 
you break it now?” 

Hermione did not speak ; she could not. This was the con- 
centration of all the anguish that life could give. The spiritual 
insolence and harshness of the priest in place of the high-bred 
courtesy and soft philandering to which she was accustomed, at once 
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terrified and revolted her. The pride of her womanhood, of her 
gentle ladyhood, was outraged ; her personal delight in this handsome 
Director was wounded ; her submission, which had already cost her so 
dear at home, was returned with ingratitude. She thought of Richard, 
of his patient tenderness, of his very dulness by reason of loyal 
security—and now this tyranny! this insolence! She made a move- 
ment as if to rise from her knees, swung by the impulse to go back 
to Richard and shake all this from her as too degrading to be borne. 

As she moved, half raising herself, Mr. Lascelles took her hand 
and placed it on the crucifix. 

“Take this,” he said in a deep voice, “ Honour it or renounce 
it. Obey me, the appointed interpreter of Him who died for you, 
or crucify Him afresh by your misdeeds. You shall do one or the 
other before you leave this place. You shall be cast out from our 
midst or you shall be faithful and obedient. Will you swear to do 
as I command and refuse to harbour these men on your estate ?” 

“ Superior !” she cried. 

“Will you? One word—yes or no?” 

“How can I say this to my husband! Have pity on me, 
Superior !” 

She clung to him, grasping his coat ; but he tore away her hands 
with contemptuous passion. 

“Do not touch me!” he said. “ You are perjured and accursed. 
You have denied your Lord ; and until you repent and obey, you are 
excommunicate from the Church !” 

He turned away abruptly and left her still kneeling on the floor ; 
that accusing crucifix before her on the table, and “ excommunicate 
from the Church ” ringing in her ears. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
*"TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. 


THE day passed, and yet nothing was done. Hermione, in disgrace 
with the vicar and denied absolution, was still further exercised by 
Mrs, Everett who made her understand that she considered her more 
sinful than even her atheist husband, in that, having put her hand to 
the plough, she had turned back from the work—having made one of 
the household of faith, she had gone over to the service of Satan. 
She spoke of the spiritual peril of such a state as hers, and what would 
come to her after death if she died in her sins, with the conviction 
almost commonplace in its certainty of one who affirms that dynamite 
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will éxplode if sharply struck, or that a ship will sink if scuttled. She 
told her in plain words without gloss or circumlocution that she was 
cast out by the God whom she had practically denied, and in the 
grasp of the Evil One whose work she was doing—as she had done 
for so many years now! But with this difference, to her shame, that 
whereas formerly she was unawakened and unconscious, now she 
knew the full heinousness of her guilt. Were she to die at this 
moment—and whose life is safe even for an hour ?—she would go head- 
long to perdition, down, down to that eternal pit, as surely as a stone 
flung into the water sinks to the bottom. She was doomed. So long 
as she maintained her present attitude of rebellion to the divine 
authority of the Church, there was no hope for her in heaven, no 
peace for her on earth. 

All this was said again and again, now with indignation at her 
wickedness, now with wonder at her weakness, and again with pity 
for her tragical fate ; but it was said incessantly ; and Hermione felt 
girt round with fire turn which way she would, and that whether she 
resolved to obey Superior or protect Richard, she was all the same 
doomed to suffer. 

And it must be remembered that she believed implicitly in all 
this fuliginous theology. It was no vain image to her when the awful 
condition of lost souls was painted in words of fire and flame ; Satan 
was no turnip-headed bogie dressed up to frighten the ignorant, but 
a very real and actual presence acknowledged now, to be known 
by visual demonstration hereafter ; heaven and hell were tangible 
realities, the one in the eternal light of the sky, the other somewhere 
in the dark ; and according to our actions we were carried up into the 
ineffable glory of the one or dashed down into the unfathomable 
misery of the other. When Edith Everett reminded her of all these 
fearful perils which she was braving because of her cowardice—“ for 
what else is it but cowardice?” asked her guide and friend scornfully 
—she trembled as if she were already in the grasp of that hairy- 
handed fiend to whom she had given herself by her sin. Her 
Christianity had none of that robust eclecticism which chooses the 
sunny places where the soul may dwell in comfort and leaves the 
shady corners as unpleasant lodgments ; which eats its fill of sweet 
fruits and leaves the bitter herbs to rot in the ground which brought 
them forth. She accepted all legends, all fables, without a glossary or 
index expurgatorius ; and the power of the Church was the coping- 
stone of the building. Hence, judging herself by her creed, she knew 
that she was at this moment, as Edith Everett had said, accursed 
because unabsolved—in the power of Satan because in disgrace with 
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the vicar. She realized the sinfulness as well as the danger of her dis- 
obedience to her Director in this weak return to wifely deference and 
wifely pity, as clearly as she realized the fact of the antipodes ; but 
she was unable to nerve herself to the self-crucifixion demanded by 
the Church. And even when exhorted to pray for strength so that 
she might be able to perform this act of immolation, she wept instead, 
in her heart not wishing to be so strengthened. 

So the day passed, and nothing was done. 

In the evening Mr. Lascelles sent up a note to Edith Everett, 
telling her to say to Mrs. Fullerton that he begged she would not pre- 
sent herself at Early Celebration to-morrow, as he should feel himself 
compelled to refuse her ; and that in the existing state of things he 
would rather she did not come to the services at all. It would be 
painful to him and an increase of condemnation to herself ; and in 
very tenderness for her he must deny her false consolation. He was 
determined to make her excommunication complete until her unqua- 
lified and entire return to submission. He was not a man of half- 
measures, and this was a case wherein apparent harshness was the 
truest kindness. 

This note, written for Hermione to see, was handed over to her 
so soon as read ; and as she gave it to her Mrs. Everett realized the 
joy which a woman feels when her rival is humiliated. But she 
expressed herself as deeply, sincerely grieved ; grieved that things 
should be as they were ; but, being as they were, Superior was in the 
right, and she, poor sinful weak-hearted Hermione, was wrong! 
Did not the Service itself say that the impenitent eat and drink their 
own damnation? And until she had repented of her obstinacy and 
turned again to the right way of obedience and sincerity, Superior 
had nothing for it but to cut her off from the body of the faithful, ~ 
lest worse should befall her. Would she then do as she ought? 
Would she forbid those infidel men the use of er cottages? Might 
she, Mrs. Everett, write and tell Superior that she had come at last 
into a proper frame of mind, and that she was penitent and 
obedient ? 

To which poor Hermione answered despairingly : 

“Not yet! not yet! Give me a little more time to make up my 
mind !” 

“To dally with sin, you mean,” said Mrs. Everett severely. 
“ Remember, Hermione! each hour’s delay strengthens Satan by so 
much extra power, and makes your return to grace so much the more 
difficult.” 

“] must think of it. I cannot to-night. Richard looks so pale 
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and ill. I think another blow would almost kill him ; and this will be 
such a blow !” said Hermione, turning her eyes wistfully to the door. 

“If he is the man of sense he passes for, he will not let it be a 
blow ora surprise to him in any way,” said Mrs. Everett. “ He must 
know, if he reflects at all, that it is impossible things can go on like 
this. When you were unconverted and as careless of God as he 
himself, you did not trouble yourself as to what was done with your 
money and in your name. But now, when you have become a 
faithful Churchwoman—are you a faithful Churchwoman after all ?—it 
is monstrous to suppose that you will allow your fortune to go in 
propagating infidelity and making scandalous favourites of notorious 
infidels. Mr. Fullerton must see it all as clearly as we do; and if 
he is really liberal, he must allow you to act according to your 
conscience.” 

“ But this will not make the pain any the less,” said Hermione. 

“And until he is pained your soul is in deadly peril, and the 
consolations of religion are denied you,” returned Mrs, Everett. 
“ For my own part, I would do anything in the world rather than stand 
in your present position. The marvel to me is how you can bear it 
for an hour, when you yourself can put an end to it, now this very 
instant if you will. Excommunicate! You! Denied the holy 
Eucharist—even forbidden to attend the public offices of the Church ! 
And you suffer all this that you may not wound the self-love, the base 
human pride, of the most notorious soul-destroying atheist in the 
country! What a farce to call yourself either a Churchwoman or a 
Christian ! ” 

“T am both—but I am a wife as well,” said Hermione, too 
sharply stung for patience. 

Edith Everett’s long upper lip curled contemptuously. 

“ Do you call such a union as yours ‘marriage’?” she said. “To 
us of the true faith it is legalized sin, and a shame that you should 
speak of it! Do not shelter yourself behind that poor little pretence ! 
There is no marriage where there is no blessing by the true Church. 
And you know that the Church neither could nor does sanction such 
a union as this! To sacrifice the Church to Mr. Fullerton on the 
plea of his being your husband is simply to add to your sin, because 
bringing into it one guilt the more.” 

“T am very, very unhappy !” said Hermione, letting her hands 
fall on her lap. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Everett; “of course you are! We are 
always unhappy when we are doing wrong. Then I am not to tell 
Superior that you submit?” 
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“No, I will tell him myself—when I do,” said Hermione, turning 
wearily away. ' 

The ‘next day, Sunday, all things were as Mr. Lascelles had 
decreed. The Lady of the Manor was for the time excommunicate, 
and her place among the worshippers was kept conspicuously vacant. 
For though the theory was that all places were free alike, the practice 
was different ; and the great ladies of Crossholme were never incom- 
moded by the jostling of the little people. Everyone looked and 
wondered at this strange vacancy of Mrs. Fullerton’s accustomed 
chair ; and when service was over everyone crowded round Mrs. 
Everett, and asked: Was Mrs. Fullerton ill? what was amiss? why 
had she not come? had she had bad news of Virginia? was Mr. 
Fullerton laid up, and she at home nursing him? what was it that 
had kept her away? what did it mean ? 

To which questions Mrs. Everett gave cautious, yet in a manner 
suggestive answers. Mrs. Fullerton was not ill in body, she said, 
with a slight emphasis that pointed the alternative so obviously as to 
set the congregation wondering what ailed her mind—and had she 
gone out of it? as more than one scoffer had prophesied she would. 

But her guide and friend having said this, said no more; and 
always smiling, took her way back through the park and so to the 
Abbey—calculating her chances as she went. Not handsome, without 
money, and the mother of four children—could it be done? If he 
believed in her capacity to help him on in his work, and with the world, 
yes. And the first test of this capacity would be to succeed where 
he had failed ; to influence to the point of unqualified submission 
that tender soul, which he, with all his powers of fascination and 
authority combined, had not quite controlled. If she could do this, 
he might then perhaps be brought to credit her ability to make him 
a bishop, if she were his wife. And as a bishop how much wider 
would be his sphere of action, how much more impressive his 
authority and more effective his influence! As for his principles on 
the celibacy of the clergy—other men who held the same views have 
found their better part in matrimony when the thing came to them 
rightly presented, so why should not he? The question had been 
asked before at Crossholme, with as yet no satisfactory reply; but 
then Edith Everetts were scarce ; and it would take one as clever as 
she to win such a man as Mr. Lascelles. 

This dead, dry, soulless Sunday passed like all other uncomfort- 
able times, and Monday came in its course. No action had yet 
been taken, and the men were preparing to move in; John Graves 
was already in possession, and Dick Stern’s wife had promised 
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him his new home by night. Hermione stood at the fork, still 
hesitating — not brave enough to go resolutely on either road; 
temporizing, doubting, fearing, hoping against hope and vaguely 
looking for a miracle which should save her from her trial and 
Richard from his pain, yet put things square with the vicar’s 
desire. She sent messages and notes of abject humility, beseech- 
ing Superior to pardon her, but not promising obedience; but as 
he could not bend her he would not forgive her; and each hour 
that passed only deepened her sin and added to his demands. 
At first he had ordered her merely to refuse the men possession of 
the new cottages built for them at Lane End; but now raising the 
price of his forgiveness, like that of the Sibylline Books of old, he 
demanded that she should not only do this but also take the Institu- 
tion out of her husband’s hands; and then, not only the Institution 
but the whole management of the estate. On these terms only 
would he receive her back into the Church as a penitent absolved 
from her sin. It was this or excommunication, both from his ney 
and the sweet consolations of the Church. 

It was a bold stroke that he played ; for all or nothing; but the 
moment was ripe. If he let this occasion slip he might never have 
another so favourable. 

And now the final struggle had come. Love or religion—her 
husband’s control or her Director’s authority—the obligations of 
marriage or the ordinances of the Church—which would win? 
Under which Lord would she finally elect to serve ? 

To add to her present personal perplexity the bills which she 
had incurred for the restoration of the church and other things 
connected with the parish and Mr. Lascelles, were sent in to her 
in a mass, and instant payment was peremptorily demanded of 
some ; and to add yet more to the pressure put on her on all sides, 
dear Superior fell ill, and sent for Edith Everett in terms which 
would have suited a dying man sending for his best friend to 
receive his last wishes. 

“Let me go with you!” pleaded Hermione, when her guest told 
her the news. 

“T am sorry, but it is impossible,” she answered ; and showed 
her a little postscript, wherein Mr. Lascelles had written in a very 
unsteady hand: “On no account allow Mrs. Fullerton to accompany 
you, unless she has repented of her sin and is prepared to obey.” 

“How can I do it! how can I!” murmured Hermione, hiding 
her face in despair. 

“You must answer that to the Eternal Judge at the Last Day,” 
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said Mrs. Everett coldly. ‘There will be no half-measures then, 
and no plea of ‘ how can I’ allowed.” 

On which she turned away and went down to the Vicarage, where 
she sat for about two hours with Superior, who had really a slight 
attack of feverish cold, and whose notes she wrote, and all his other 
business transacted, with delightful assumption of necessary assist- 
ance as well as with charming facility and heip. 

“She is an uncommonly clever woman !” thought the vicar as he 
lay back in his easy-chair, watching the long lissome fingers moving 
so swiftly over the paper. “And though she is not handsome at 
first sight, it is a face that satisfies one more on acquaintance than 
many others of perfect beauty. She has mind and character; and is 
such a thorough woman as well !” 

If Mrs. Everett could have read the vicar’s mind, would she have 
called this an advance in her secret project ? 

When she returned to the Abbey after her two hours of tranquil 
business-like assistance, she went into the drawing-room with deep 
melancholy, unspeakable dejection imprinted on every feature, 
expressed in every gesture. Dear Superior was very ill indeed, she 
said ; his distress of mind at Hermione’s lost condition and strange 
recalcitration was such that he could not sleep nor eat—he could only 
pray with tears for the recovery of the dear lost soul now given over 
to Satan. 

“He is sick for your sin,” said Edith Everett with mournful 
solemnity. “If he dies you will be the cause. He is in a high fever 
and is really very ill,” she added, falling into commonplace almost 
without knowing. 

“ May I not go down and see him ?” asked Hermione anxiously. 

“ No,” Mrs. Everett answered. “ He begged me to forbid any 
such attempt on your part. Even Theresa Molyneux has to be 
given up, though this is her day; and you know how punctual he is 
in his parochial duties; so that I am sure he is not able to see you.” 

“But I am so much more his friend than Theresa has ever 
been !” said Hermione jealously. 

“ And for that very reason your visit would be so painful as to be 
impossible,” she returned. ‘“ You know how many hopes he built on 
you, and what a holy joy it was to him to think that he had been 
privileged to save you from perdition—and now, to see you so utterly 
a cast-away! It would be more than he could bear in his critical 
condition !” 

The tears came up into those clever eyes and overflowed the lids 
with a decent kind of passion. Hermione turned away in trouble 
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that she could neither control nor conceal. It touched her soft heart 
to think that Superior should be so sorry for her as this ; it pricked 
her conscience that she should be so undutiful to the Church ; it 
probed her pride that her visit should be refused ; she who had been 
supreme up to now, to be set aside while Edith Everett was exalted 
in her stead! Her whole moral being was disturbed ; and beyond 
and above all was that abject fear of the Judgment to come, which 
both Mrs. Everett and Superior said she had provoked, and which 
her own conscience, as informed by Church teaching, told her she 
deserved. 

“What can I do?” she cried, wringing her hands. 

“Do as you are commanded,” said her guide and friend. ‘‘ Take 
the management of your affairs into your own hands, and out of 
those of your infidel husband ; refuse to allow your money to be 
any longer used for the spread of atheism and the ruin of immortal 
souls ; and refuse to allow your land to be turned to the use of 
infidels who spend their lives in trying to destroy the Church. It is 
childish to ask what you are todo! Your duty is plain before you, 
and until you do it you can have no peace.” 

“I shall have no peace any way, do what I will,” said poor 
Hermione, speaking sincerely in her sorrow. 

“No peace in doing the will of God? Are you too an infidel ?” 
asked Mrs. Everett severely. 

“The flesh may be weak, however willing the spirit,” said 
Hermione. 

** If your spirit were really willing you would soon find strength for 
your duty,” returned her friend. ‘ How you can think of your present 
state, and keep in it, I cannot understand!” she continued. “ It 
would send me mad! I would do anything in the world to get 
out of it—cut off my hand, pluck out my eye!” 

“T believe you would, but then you do not feel giving pain so 
much as I do,” returned Hermione. 

Mrs. Everett turned herself square to her friend and faced her 
angrily. 

“T do not feel giving pain so much as you do?” she said. “To 
a sinful man who has brought countless souls to perdition, perhaps 
not ; and I thank God for it! But I feel more than you do the crime 
of giving pain to my Director, of causing scandal to the Church, of 
crucifying Christ afresh by my sin. If I were in your horrible position 
I certainly should not mind giving pain to the man who had done so 
much to hurt our Mother ; and if you were a true Churchwoman you 
would not have two thoughts on the subject.” 
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“T am a true Churchwoman, and I have a great many thoughts,” 
said Hermione petulantly. 

Mrs. Everett looked at her with undisguised contempt. 

“You area mere child!” she said. “I shall never take your 
part with Superior again. He may think of you what he likes, and 
I shall not trouble myself to defend you.” 

“ Superior has no right to speak against me. I have been his 
best friend here, and have helped him to the utmost of my power,” 
said Hermione with spirit. 

“You have—granted ; but what are you doing now? You were 
a help to him, but now you are a broken reed and have pierced his 
hand when he most leant on you! I think Superior is quite right in 
all he says ; and I will do what I can too to help him to make an 
exchange. Crossholme is not a fit place for him. He is lost here, 
and would be far better off elsewhere ; and better appreciated too!” 

Hermione started and looked at Edith Everett with a sudden 
spasm of fear on her face. 

“ He told me to-day,” continued the widow carelessly, “that he 
could not bear the strain here any longer. And I can understand it. 
A conscientious priest has difficulties enough when he is helped on all 
sides. The sins of unregenerate humanity are hard enough in them- 
selves to cope with ; but when it comes to a person in your position 
helping infidelity, giving confessed atheism all the influence of your 
money, all the prestige of your position, then the thing becomes im- 
possible! And Superior is quite right to shake the dust off his feet 
and leave you all to yourselves and destruction. Perhaps the next 
vicar will be a Protestant "—contemptuously—“ or a cloaked infidel 
calling hirmself a Broad Churchman; or one of those heretics who pride 
themselves on being Evangelical”—still more contemptuously. “I 
hope so. He will be better fitted for the congregation, so-far as-I can 
judge, than a devoted priest like Superior, with his faithful band of 
followers and helpers.” 

“ Does he talk seriously of going?” asked Hermione in dismay. 

“Certainly he does,” Mrs. Everett answered as calmly as if she 
had been telling the truth. ‘“ He told me to-day that if you con- 
tinued impenitent he would give up the living. After the shameful 
disgrace in which your daughter took such a prominent part, I must 
say, Mrs. Fullerton, I think you owe him more consideration than 
you show.” 

“That is just what I feel about my husband,” she returned. 
“ His distress about Virginia is so great ; and, after all, she was the 
youngest of them, and entirely under the influence of Sister Agnes.” 
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>. How blind and mad you are!” cried Mrs. Everett with temper. 
“ As if her father’s awful infidelity was not the primary cause of your 
daughter’s perversion! You speak as if he was to be pitied, when it 
is by him alone, in the first instance, that this awful crime was com- 
mitted | I look on him as the ruin of your child, not in any sense as 
the sufferer. As Superior says, that man is the direct agent of Satan, 
and a!l his natural good qualities, which we do not deny”"—“ We!” 
thought Hermione jealously—“ are so many more snares set by the 
enemy of mankind for the destruction of souls. You know all this 
as well as I do, and yet you uphold him, and do your utmost to 
strengthen his hands. Never call yourself a Christian, sti!l less a good 
daughter of the Church, again! You are the comforter and abettor 
of infidels ; and I only hope that Superior will leave Crossholme and 
carry his precious ministrations where they will be better appreciated 
and do more good.” 

“Don’t !” cried Hermione, covering her face. 

“Then repent of your sin and do your duty as you ought,” said 
Mrs. Everett, going back to her point with the cold insistance of an 
automaton. 

*Twixt hammer and anvil in truth, and no one able to save her! 
Faithless to the Church or cruel to her husband, on no side could 
she find comfort or get rid of that awful difficulty—opposing 
duties! Here called by natural feeling, there commanded by eccle- 
siastical authority—she scarcely knew which voice to obey since it was 
impossible to reconcile the two. If only her duty to the Church could 
have been harmonized with humanity to herhusband !—if only Superior 
would absolve and bless her once more, yet poor Richard be saved from 
further suffering! What could she do? What could she do? She 
must. not let Superior leave the place because of her ; abandon his 
work, his congregation, his mission. ‘That would be a sin for 
which she could never hope to be pardoned. And just now too, 
when the church, in the restoration of which he had taken so much 
pride and pleasure, was so nearly finished and ready for re-opening ! 
And then he was ill, on account of her ; and in such deep mental 
distress because of her sin! Things could not go on in their present 
state ; and yet she had not the heart to free herself from her difficul- 
ties by dealing so hardly with her husband. And yet again, if she 
did not, she must confess all that mass of debt to him, and what she 
had undertaken to do for the church! There was no way of escape 
for her, turn where she would. Girt round with fire—’twixt hammer 
and anvil—there was nothing for her but pain and penance, and the 
anguish, as it was to her, of making others suffer, 
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In the midst of her desperate trouble Richard came into the 
drawing-room where she and Mrs. Everett sat—the one writhing, the 
other torturing. 

“ Could I have a word with you, Hermione?” he asked. 

His manner was as quiet, his face as calm and sad as ever, but 
he did not look more than usually disturbed. 

“Yes,” said Hermione in an embarrassed voice. ‘ What do you 
want with me, Richard ?” 

“Tt is to look at the leases of the new cottages at Lane End,” he 
answered. “ They are ready for your signature.” 

“Now is the moment. Be firm to the Church, or by your own 
deed expel Superior from the parish. If the men get those houses 
he will not stay; it all depends on you,” said Mrs. Everett in a low 
tone of voice, preparing to leave the room, but bending over Her- 
mione before going. 

“ Perhaps it will be more convenient to you to come into my study? 
I do not wish to disturb Mrs. Everett,” said Richard. 

“ It will not disturb me to go upstairs for an hour,” said Mrs. 
Everett, answering Richard through Hermione, as was her wont. 

“T would rather go into the study,” said Hermione, trembling. 

She felt as if the sight of those iniquitous skulls of Esquimaux 
and Andaman Islanders, those atheistic casts of brains and blas- 
phemous anatomical plates, those soul-destroying microscopes which, 
with the photographs of the moon and a chart of Fraunhofer’s lines, 
were the visible witnesses of Richard’s infidelity—she felt as if all 
these things would strengthen her in dealing the blow, if it had to be 
given, as she feared must needs be! She must not sign those leases; 
she must not let Superior leave the place and imperil the eternal 
salvation of her own soul and all the parish because of her weak- 
ness in the face of pain. And yet, poor Richard! Poor Richard 
was so good in spite of everything! And at one time how much 
she loved him ; and would now, were it not a sin ! 


“Remember, Hermione ! God sees you, and Superior will have, 


to be told,” were Edith Everett’s last words, spoken in a whisper as 
the miserable Lady of the Manor walked slowly away. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CONCERNING PROTOPLASM. 


HE nature of that curious collocation of actions we commonly 
denominate “life,” and the connection which exists between 

life and the bodies it invests and whose interests it directs, have ever 
formed subjects of extreme speculative interest to cultured mankind. 
In the classic ages such speculation was rife, and modern biology but 
repeats the procedure of the ancient world, and with additional 
sources of knowledge and wealth of research, proceeds to discuss 
anew the great question of the origin and nature of life. Each year 
brings its own quota of detail and argument concerning this im- 
portant and fundamental matter of modern life-science, and in more 
than one aspect it may be said to be the pivot around which the 
research of to-day turns. The subject of the origin of species, itself 
a burning question of biology, leads directly backwards to the origin 
of those powers and properties in virtue of which the species retains 
its hold on the world, and which lie at the root and foundation of the 
universe of animals and plants. Investigate the development of a liv- 
ing being, and you are led directly backwards to the germ from which 
it springs and to the consideration of the power in virtue of which 
the shapeless evolves the formed, and the general grows to become 
the special. Study the differences and distinctions or the likenesses 
and resemblances that biology brings to view between animals and 
plants, and you will inevitably touch upon the subject of the nature of 
the common life which invests both regions of living beings, and which 
even in its most varied aspects appears to present features of strange 
and confusing identity between the animal kingdom on the one hand, 
and the plant creation on the other. Pass to consider “the records 
of the rocks” themselves, and in due course the question of the first 
beginnings of life on our planet—the when, whence, and whither of 
vitality—will crop up like some unperceived but felt presence which 
hovers around the biological arcanum. The subject of life and its 
nature thus awaits us at the beginning of existence, as it faces us at 
its close ; and there is little wonder that of all questions of philosophy 
it should be deemed the most important, and that those who sit in 
high places in temples biological should so often dwell upon its 
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varied aspects as a fit and proper theme for philosophic consideration 
by both gentle and simple, learned and unlearned, in scientific ways. 

The investigation of life from any point of view leads us to seek 
in the lower confines of the living worlds, the subjects which are most 
likely to present us with the simplest and most elementary manifesta- 
tions of living forces. The life-history of the higher animal and 
plant appears before us as the acme of intricate operations, and as a 
complex collection of manufactories and organisations, the working of 
which may well puzzle and perplex us even in its plainest details. 
The mere study of a single function in the higher organism is beset 
with difficulties of greater or less kind. The circulation of the blood, 
the elaboration of sap—not to speak of the problems involved in con- 
sidering animal and plant sensibility and the functions of nerves—are 
illustrations of points in the history of the high animal or plant which 
involve problems of well-nigh inexplicable nature in their study. 
Hence the prevailing tendency in research of the kind before us has 
been indicated by the selection of the lowest fields of life as the 
ground best adapted to yield promising results to the scientific 
inquirer. The lower animal or plant, as we shall presently see, 
makes its appearance before us as a body apparently of extremely 
simple structure and nature. Presenting us at the most with the 
appearance of a single “cell,” the lower organism might be thought 
to yield to scientific scrutiny some clear knowledge of the nature of 
the powers which rule its destinies. And such a supposition might 
likewise be presumed to gather strength in the hopefulness of the 
idea that, as the higher animal or plant is but an aggregation of 
units, each representing the single “cell” of lower life, the study of 
the low organism should reveal to us, as by deputy, the secrets of the 
higher organisation. But the problem is hardly resolvable into con- 
ditions such as have just been indicated. The living being in higher 
life is not a mere collection of units, the disposition of which can be 
mathematically calculated and mechanically analysed. The condi- 
tions which might well enough bound the discovery of the mechanical 
contrivances of mankind, are not those which environ the puzzle of 
life. And the problem which faces us as we gaze at the complex 
organism with its multifarious functions, is just as recondite as when, 
by aid of the microscope, we can look through and through the speck 
of protoplasm which seems hardly to warrant the term “ animalcule” 
bestowed upon it. Thus the mere environments of the problem 
of living and being, constitute a difficulty of no ordinary kind, and 
hedge the nature of the life which is in the animal or plant with a 
mystery that appears to loom darkly enough, even before the shining 
lights of these latter days. 
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Although the solution of the problem concerning the nature of 
life may be said in some respects, therefore, to have gained but little 
aid from researches into the lower worlds of life that people the 
stagnant drop—beings which find a home in dimensions which 
would hardly have contained even the convenient Angels of the 
Schoolmen, whose ability to accommodate themselves within the 
limits of the minute is matter of common knowledge—still the 
extension of biological knowledge concerning lower organisms has 
been fraught with importance in certain easily discernible ways. If 
we have not been enabled to shout out “Eureka” to the waiting 
races of to-day, we have nevertheless gained some useful ideas re- 
garding the true directions in which our difficulties must be attacked. 
Through the comprehension of what the lowest animals and plants 
are, we have been led to form certain reasonable ideas concerning 
what life may be. The knowledge of the conditions required to 
perpetuate the normal existence of living beings, has led us to recog- 
nise, in some measure, the true nature and extent of the problem 
that awaits the fuller knowledge of coming years for its solution. 
Let us, therefore, in the first place, endeavour briefly to gain some 
adequate ideas concerning the conditions or environments demanded 
for the exhibition of life in its lowest grades; since, haply, we 
may find in such a study a clue which may lead us towards the 
understanding, in theory at least, of the nature of the forces which 
control the living organism. One of the first decided steps towards 
the simplification of a theory of life was taken when the living con- 
tents of vegetable cells were discovered to present a striking 
similarity to the substance representing the essentially living part of 
the cells of animals. Mulder thus recognised the vegetable “ pro- 
toplasm,” as he termed the soft, gelatinous matter of the vegetable 
cell; and Remak in turn described the animal “ protoplasm.” Need- 
less to remark that this substance, described as locked up within the 
cells or units composing the tissues of the higher organism—animal 
or plant—and as constituting the active or vital parts of the living 
being, was identical with the matter, closely resembling white of egg 
in appearance, which Dujardin had named “sarcode,” and of 
which the bodies of the lowest animals are entirely composed. Max 
Schultze had indeed shown that the protoplasm of animals was 
chemically, and microscopically, indistinguishable from that of plants ; 
and that beneath the variations of form, and the diversities of life, 
there thus remained a curious uniformity of substance in living 
organisms. The life and growth of the animal was seen to depend 


on a substance which was apparently identical with that consti. 
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tuting the living basis of the plant. A curious community of sub- 
stance was thus proved to underlie wide and apparently irreconcil- 
able differences of life and habit ; and out of this primary fact grew 
new and bolder conceptions of the nature of life than had before 
been ventilated by biologists at large. 

To appreciate clearly and fully what is implied by the statement 
that the substance now widely known as “ protoplasm” is a sine gua 
non for the manifestation of life and vital action, let us examine a 
few of the aspects in which this substance makes its appearance as 
the medium for the exhibition of living actions. It is by no means 
unusual to find that familiarity with a name in the abstract implies a 
total inability to appreciate the concrete aspects of the substance 
which the name describes. Despite the wide acceptation of the name 
“ protoplasm,” it is matter of common observation that the nature of 
the substance itself, as well as its qualities and traits, are frequently 
unknown by those to whom the term is asa “household word.” As a 
preliminary study, then, the discussion of protoplasm itself, and its 
varied phases, will not be without its value in the determination of its 
importance as “the physical basis of life.” What protoplasm is, 
chemically and physically, may be very briefly and readily de- 
scribed. Chemically, it stands as the type of a class of compounds 
to which Mulder gave the name of “proteine” substances. Of 
such substances, common albumen in white of egg is a familiar ex- 
ample; and white of egg, indeed, hardly differs, save in minute 
chemical particulars, from protoplasm itself. The latter substance is 
resolvable by chemical analysis into the elements carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, along with mere traces of sulphur and phos- 
phorus. Physically, protoplasm presents itself as a clear, viscid, 
and semifluid substance, often highly granular from the presence 
within its substance of fatty or other particles. By immersion in a 
carmine solution, dead protoplasm may be stained deeply, whilst 
living protoplasm resists all such contact with colour ; and when we 
have added that protoplasm can be made to contract under electrical 
stimulus, and that it coagulates at from 40° to 50° Cent., we shall 
have completed our examination of its readily-observed properties. 

Let us now turn to consider some of its living aspects and 
characters. The low-life deeps which it is the province of the micro- 
scope to explore, present us with a suitable starting-point for our 
inquiries ; and the stagnant pool, or decomposing infusion, may be 
made to render from their unsavoury depths the means for scientific 
sweetness and light. Wandering, in its own erratic fashion, ever 
in search of fields and pastures new, stumbling over the fragments of 
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weed that lie in its miniature path, and presenting us with a 
substance which may be paradoxically described as exhibiting every 
conceivable form, or as possessing no definite shape at all, we see the 
animalcule known as the Amaba—a form which has had the honourable 
distinction of providing the last president of the British Association with 
an apt illustration of the discourse in which our great annual scientific 
festival was invited to begin its labours anew. Of old, the being in 
question, drawn from the stagnant drop and placed under the object- 
glass of our microscope, was named the “ Proteus-animalcule ;” and 
its more modern cognomen testifies to the same characteristics of 
alteration and change described by the Protean simile of former 
days. A mere microscopic speck is the. being before us, its size 
being measurable only in the hundredths of an inch. It will require 
some diligent looking ere its transparent body be clearly discerned ; 
for it seems now and then to merge into the water amid which it 
lives and moves, and appears frequently to fade away into physical 
nothingness, just as in the sense of its vitality it may be said to hover 
on the verge of existence itself. When the eye lights upon the 
Ameeba, and becomes accustomed to the dim outlines it exhibits, 
we are enabled likewise to note the prevailing characteristic of the 
animalcule in the continual tendency to well-marked physical change 
and contraction which its body exhibits. At no one period can it be 
described as exactly resembling its look or appearance at any previous 
stage of existence. Each moment brings new changes of shape and 
transmutations of outline. Now, it has launched forth its soft body in 
one direction until it appears in a long-drawn-out line; now it has drawn 
that same body forwards and has protruded its soft substance on each 
side into so many processes that it resembles some solitary island 
with capes, headlands, and promontories jutting out in a sea of its 
own. We note an animalcule of it may be higher organisation than 
itself to approach the Amceba. There is a momentary contact of the 
foreign body with the soft protoplasm of the Amceba, and instantly 
the latter extends its frame outwards so as to encompass the living 
particle, which is shortly engulfed within the contractile mass, and 
protoplasm is thus seen to live on protoplasm—a procedure which, by 
the way, in higher animal life is exactly repeated and imitated in its 
essential details. By this process of surrounding and enclosing its 
food-particles within its body, our Amceba obtains its nutriment ; and 
one may well imagine the horror which the appearance of this gelatin- 
ous monster, engulfing, like some formless octopus, all that came in 
its way, would excite in lower life, were the processes of thought and 
thinking extant among the animalcular worlds. Thus, also, we see 
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how the Amceba, like so many ofits near neighbours, nourishes itself in 
the absence of a mouth and digestive system ; feels, whilst it wants 
even the first beginnings of nerves ; and moves, despite the fact that 
no organs of motion are developed. Watch the food-particle that 
has just been enclosed within the soft frame, and in due time you 
may perceive a little space to surround it, as if the particle were being 
separated from the surrounding protoplasm. Soon, the particle, if 
digestible at all, will disappear through the solution of its substance ; 
and you will see it no more, save for the little space that remains 
awhile to mark the place where the work of digestion was carried on. 
Thus the process of nutrition is subserved by any part of the interior 
of the animalcule’s frame, just as, through any part of the body, the 
food, in the absence of a mouth, may be ingested and received. 

Nor is it less important to note how the simple acts of sensation in the 
Ameeba are performed similarly by means which appear all inadequate 
for their performance. That which distinguishes the animalcule most 
conclusively from the great majority of its plant-neighbours is this power 
of receiving sensations, and of acting upon them. But for this power, 
the animalcule would be essentially in the position of an inorganic or 
lifeless mass. A solid particle floating about in the miniature sea 
which contains the Amceba and its neighbours, impinges upon the 
soft protoplasm of its body. Upon such a stimulus, the protoplasm, 
as we have seen, contracts, and the food-particle is duly surrounded 
and engulfed by the living mass. It may truly be affirmed that the 
first nervous acts are strictly utilitarian in their nature. Their use 
and purport is that of enabling the animalcule to obtain its food. 
Sensation is thus unquestionably present in this low form of animal 
life. Indeed, there are few, if any, naturalists who would not assent to 
the statement that an Ameeba, lowly organised as it is, is more highly 
sensitive than a tape-worm possessing an organisation of some com. 
plexity—or a sacculina, which attaches itself to the bodies of crabs, 
and whose only sign of life consists in the slow pulsations of its bag- 
like body. But this power of receiving sensations is not the only 
likeness which the Ameeba, in respect of its innervation, exhibits to 
higher animal life. Its protoplasm not only receives sensations ; it is 
also able to act upon information received. The mere contact of the 
food-particle with the protoplasmic body is but the prelude to the 
active contractions of its mass, which are directed towards the seizure 
of nutriment. And thus we become aware of the fact that not only is 
this power of “ contractility,” or of acting upon sensations received, 
the distinctive property of protoplasm, but that in such a power the 
actions of higher life are closely imitated. The nervous phenomena 
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which, when occurring in higher existence, are collectively named 
“reflex action,” are essentially of a kind similar to those acts which 
we see taking place in a body composed of a speck of protoplasm. 
There is the closest parallelism between our acts of withdrawing our 
head from a blow, or of closing our eyelids from the same cause, and 
the action of the animalcule in ingesting its food. Both higher and 
lower organisms experience a sensation, and are capable of acting 
upon it. The real difference exists in the complexity of the mechanism 
which responds, and not in the manner in which the stimulus is 
received or the corresponding act performed. 

Summing up the facts which a study of the Ameeba has elicited, 
we learn, firstly, that a minute speck of the sensitive living matter we 
term protoplasm may of itself constitute a living being, capable per- 
fectly of maintaining its existence and its relations with the external 
world, and presenting in its life-history many striking analogies with 
life in its higher and more complicated developments. We next see 
simplicity of structure united to a complex physiology or way of life ; 
and we learn that, even in its simplest and most primitive condition, 
this “ protoplasm” of ours may present us, in the endeavour to ex- 
plain its actions and behaviour, with problems whose solution is 
practically the despair of many philosophic minds amongst us. If it 
puzzle such minds to see the connection between the molecular 
stirrage of the human brain-cells and consciousness, the question, 
** How does a sensation received by the soft protoplasm of an Amoeba 
become converted into contraction of that body?” must be regarded 
as equally unanswerable. Nay, we may go further, and affirm that 
the difficulty of reply arises primarily because of the identity of the 
two problems. As we shall presently see, both questions involve like 
considerations ; both deal with states of protoplasm ; both consider 
the problem of protoplasmic molecules and their movements as re- 
lated to actions and motions, exhibiting in higher life the addendum 
termed “consciousness ”—although whether the latter term may, 
after all, be simply a name implying another phase of protoplasmic 
motion, is a suggestion worth our consideration. Suffice it to say, 
however, that, as yet, there is as much mystery involved in the 
explanation of the movements of an Amoeba as in the molecular 
play of the brain-cells of a man. And although the admission may 
furnish considerations which inveigh against the theory of the evolu- 
tion of the higher mind from the lower sensations, the argument is 
two-edged after all. If so much that is inexplicable, and apparently 
complex, exists within the narrow compass of the animalcule’s irrita- 
bility, it may be reasonably said that, of all things, it were most foolish 
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to deny the possibility of these as yet unknown beginnings of nerve- 
force having been the forerunners of brain and mind. Eliminate 
these beginnings from view, indeed, and you will find it hard on any 
save a theory of special and independent creation, to account for the 
origin of the mental powers which successively mark the higher 
animal and the man. 

We have, however, been studying but one phase of protoplasmic 
existence, and as such, our knowledge can afford us but little aid 
towards the consideration of the wider part which this substance 
plays in the phenomena of both animal and vegetable existence. 
Selecting the field of plant-life for our next essay on the powers and 
nature of protoplasm, we find in this particular region abundant proof 
that the peculiarities of protoplasm are in no wise affected by its forming 
part of the plant-régime. Suppose we study under the microscope the 
nature of the protoplasm which is locked up within the “ cells” of 
such plant-organisms as Chara,Tradescantia, and Vallisneria, or within 
the cells comprising the stinging hair of the nettle’s leaf. We may 
very readily see that active and incessant motion is the attribute of 
the imprisoned living matter of the plant-cells. Ceaseless currents 
of particles agitate the plant-protoplasm, which, but for the insidious 
operation of “osmosis,” whereby fluids pass in and out of the cells, 
would seem to be literally shut out from all participation in outward 
or external affairs. The cell of the leaf-hair of Tradescantia, for 
instance, exhibits an incessant flow of protoplasmic granules hurrying 
steadily in definite directions, like the ordered traffic in the streets of 
a great city. Stream of protoplasmic currents unites with stream, 
and ceaseless mutation of the contents of the cell is the result. In 
the nettle-hair the same phenomenon meets the gaze of the micro- 
scopist. Here we find the same protoplasmic substance lining the 
woody matter that forms the external wall of the cell. Constantly 
does this living lining alter and change its shape with wave-like con- 
tractions of its substance, and the granules which exist in the fluid 
contents of the cell hurry in various directions with the same activity 
that we remarked in the cell of Tradescantia. We thus awaken to 
the fact that in the seemingly inert and unconscious field of plant 
life, there is activity enough, if we may but fortify our seeing powers 
with the microscope, and peer awhile into the inner recesses, and into 
the nooks and crannies of the vegetable world. Nor may we neglect 
to note in passing that, upon some higher development of this same 
protoplasmic sensitiveness and activity than is usual and common in 
vegetables, the marked powers of sensation of such plants as the Venus’s 
Flytrap and the Sensitive Plants must depend. Locked up within 
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the hard cell-wall, which, as a rule, it is the business of plant-growth 
as distinguished from animal-increase to develope, there is little 
wonder that we have come to regard the plant as an organism which 
feels not, and which is apparently as destitute of all sensation as the 
world of inorganic things. But the deeper view of plant-existence 
shows us the fallacy of the common notion regarding the non-sensi- 
tiveness of plants. Their protoplasm is as highly contractile under 
stimulus as is that of the animal. Conceive of a vegetable cell being 
ruptured—as, indeed, takes place in certain phases of lower plant-life, 
and we should find escaping therefrom protoplasm as active as that 
of our Amceba, and which, indeed, would comport itself in an exactly 
similar fashion to that animalcule. Consider, for instance, what takes 
place in the multiplication of the lower plant-life that forms “ the 
green mantle of the stagnant pool.” Here, in due season, the proto- 
plasm, found in the interior of the cells of which these green Conferve 
of the stagnant pool are composed, will break up into minute parti- 
cles, which are duly discharged from custody by the rupture of the 
cell-wall that formerly imprisoned them. These minute bodies, thus 
liberated, are named “ zoospores.” They flit about in the water, and 
exhibit as free and active an existence as the animalcules which 
disport themselves side by side with these plant-germs, and they like- 
wise exhibit an identity of protoplasmic composition with the lower 
animals that people the stagnant depths. After a period spent in this 
active existence, the zoospores settle down and grow each into a new 
plant resembling that from which it sprang. Or, mayhap, meeting with 
a fellow spore, a more intricate relationship may be induced ; a third 
and new body may be produced as the result of that connection ; and 
from this new body-—foreshadowing the “seed ” of the higher plant— 
the adult Conferva will in due time grow. Thus we find that, in 
addition to the resemblance between the protoplasm of the animal 
and that of the plant in respect of appearance and composition, there 
exists a closer likeness still in the common movements which proto- 
plasm, whether derived from the animal or the vegetable, exhibits, 

It is not necessary that we should dwell upon other examples of 
the marked irritability of protoplasm in lower plant-life to demon- 
strate the community of phenomena which this substance is every- 
where seen to exhibit in its simple and primitive condition. The life- 
history of the commonest seaweed that fringes the rocks, would show 
phenomena of similar kind, and would convince us that power of 
motion, by common consent the exclusive right and property of the 
animal, is rather to be viewed as a quality of the protoplasm which 
forms the living parts of both series of organisms. For, like many of 
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its lower neighbours, the seaweed begins its existence as a minute 
speck of protoplasm that possesses from nature a roving commission, 
and swims about freely in its native waters by means of ci/za, or fila- 
ments, resembling those by which the animalcules propel themselves. 
Ultimately this roving life is abandoned for the stay-at-home exist- 
ence of the mature seaweed, which in due course arises by cell- 
growth and protoplasmic multiplication from the once active “ spore.” 
Whether studied in the lower animal or in the plant, protoplasm 
is thus seen to possess essentially the same qualities and properties 
which distinguish it primarily as living matter. It remains to be 
seen whether the examination of higher animal life will destroy the 
analogies and similarities which are so plainly apparent in the lower 
confines of the kingdoms of living nature. 

In its complex entirety, the body of a man appears to present us 
with no features of structural kind which can serve in the least 
degree to approximate the higher type to lower forms and types of 
life. Organ and parts in systems and series more or less compli- 
cated, constitute the framework of the body, whose physiology or 
functional activity is in turn of a correspondingly intricate character. 
The simplest tissue of man’s frame would, at first sight, appear to pre- 
sent a complexity defying reconciliation with any simpler phase of 
structure or life. What is true of the human type may be held to be 
equally correct when applied to the case of much lower animals, 
which appear to be far enough removed in their own way from the 
primitive simplicity of the protoplasmic Amceba and its allies. A 
snail or a worm, at first sight, appears, in fact, to be as distant from 
the protoplasmic and primitive stage of organisation as man him- 
self, in that they are built up of organs exhibiting a complicated 
structure and highly-specialised arrangement of parts. In sucha 
case, what are the likenesses or differences between the higher and 
lower organisms which the scientific examination of the complex 
frame reveals? Let anatomy and physiology together furnish the reply. 

The microscopic anatomy of the tissues of which man’s body con- 
sists, reveals to us a fundamental unity of organisation, which is both 
striking and important in all its particulars and aspects, Every 
primer of physiology teaches us the lesson that man’s body, like the 
frames of all other animals above the rank of the Amceba and its 
nearest kith and kin, consists of definite layers of minute “ cells,” 
grouped together to form the definite “tissues ” of the body. When we 
speak of the skin, for instance, we are merely indicating a layer of 
microscopic cells. When we speak of brain-tissue we are again dis- 
coursing of cells ; and bone itself, in its essential and living parts, is a 
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true cellular tissue. In the human body, it is true, there are muscular 
fibres, nerve fibres, tendon fibres, and other structures of like nature ; 
but the physiologist points out that the presence of these latter 
elements does not invalidate his previous statement concerning the 
universal cellular composition of the frame. For some of the fibres 
of the body—as, for example, the fibres of muscle by means of 
which we move, or those of the crystalline lens of the eye—can be 
shown to be formed directly from cells by the elongation or modifica- 
tion of the latter ; whilst the growth and renewal of all fibres take 
place through the production of new cell-elements. It may be 
assumed as an axiom of physiology that the bodies of all animals, 
man included, are formed of cells, which become differentiated to 
form cellular tissues in the one case, or still further modified to form 
fibres in the other. 

Such information, all-important as it undoubtedly is, leaves us, 
however, on the mere confines of our physiological and anatomical 
study of the higher frame. To understand clearly the relations of 
the primitive protoplasmic animalcule with the “lord of creation” 
himself, it is needful to pay a little attention to some further details 
of microscopical study. Suppose that we examine under the 
microscope a transverse section of bone. Insuch research we shall 
assuredly light upon some facts of interest as assisting our compre- 
hension of the true typical structure of the most complicated organism 
in nature. A cross section of bone shows us that the apparently solid 
tissue is everywhere perforated by the minute “canals,” to which 
Clopton Havers gave his name, and which contain and protect the 
blood-vessels that nourish the bone. Each Haversian canal of bone is 
seen to be surrounded by concentric circles of bony matter, and 
when these circles are minutely examined, each is found to consist 
of elongated spaces, called “lacunz,” placed at irregular intervals, 
and which communicate with each other by minute processes called 
“canaliculi.” Imagine a central lake to be surrounded by circles of 
smaller lakes, the latter communicating with each other by a complex 
series of branching rivers, and a fair idea will be gained respect- 
ing the arrangement of the minute elements of a bone. In a 
living bone the disposition of parts is not altered from that dis- 
closed in its microscopic section. The bloddvessels ministering to the 
nutrition of the bone traverse the Haversian canals already mentioned. 
Each “lacuna” or lake, however, is occupied by a minute mass of 
protoplasm, which in all essential respects might be compared to an 
Ameeba ; and the protoplasm of one lacuna sends out minute pro- 
cesses of its substance along the communicating channels already 
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alluded to, and thus communicates with the living matter of the 
neighbouring spaces. So that, could we obtain a perfect view of the 
living protoplasm of a bone, we should find that, when removed from 
the lacunz, these living parts would appear before us as a connected 
series of Amceba-like masses of protoplasm, adhering together by the 
minute processes just described, and roughly reproducing for us the 
form and outline of the bone. These masses of protoplasm are the 
“cells” of the bone on which depends the life, nourishment, and 
general welfare of that structure. And we thus learn the curious fact 
that the most solid and enduring tissue of our body, in its essential 
nature, represents a collection of Amoeba-like masses of protoplasm 
absolutely indistinguishable, be it also remarked in nature from the 
similar matter which moves and gropes in the gutters of our housetops 
or in the stagnant pools. As the plant-cell imprisons its protoplasm 
within a thick cell-wall, so our bone-cells in like manner form our 
skeleton by their special manner of growth and development. And 
it requires no great depth of thought to perceive the similarity of the 
elements of the human tissue to those which constitute the essentials 
of lower life at large. 

Not less striking are the revelations which research into the 
fundamental structure of the nervous system displays. Nerve-cells 
and nerve-fibres together comprise the body’s telegraph system, the 
fibres of nerves being instinctively formed like other fibres of the body 
from cells. The nerve-cell has come to be fully recognised as that part 
of the nervous mechanism which produces and evolves nerve-force— 
that subtlest of life’s forces, now seen to be represented in the 
movement of a limb, and now in the impassioned utterances of mind. 
The nerve-fibre simply carries and distributes the nerve-force, gener- 
ated by the cells, but possesses on its own account no power of 
evolving the characteristic force that in varied fashions rules the 
wide universe of human life and of lower existence as well. When 
the structure of the brain and spinal cord, as the two chief nerve- 
centres of the body, is examined, both cells and fibres are found to 
enter into their composition ; but the cells alone exist in these parts— 
such as the grey or external layer of the brain—in which nerve-force 
is evolved. Nerve-cells vary in size and shape. They may be 
simple or complex in form, and range from the round or spherical to 
the branched and irregular in form. Some of the “multipolar” 
nerve-cells—as those possessing a plurality of processes are named— 
might well enough suggest to the imaginative mind a resemblance to 
Ameeba in shape, as they of a certainty are related to that animalcule 
in the protoplasmic nature of their contents and structure. For the 
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essential element in the nerve-cell is protoplasm, pure and simple ; 
indistinguishable in its chemistry and histology from the substance 
which we discern in the animalcule or in the bone-cell. Whatever 
mental powers are exhibited by man, or by animals which possess a 
brain or nerve-centres of any kind, are the direct products of the 
nerve-energy stowed up within the cells of the nerve-centres ; and as 
we have seen, protoplasm constitutes the essential maferies of these 
cells. That differences of function, wide and apparent, exist between 
the protoplasm of the bone-cell and that of the nerve-cell need not 
be even alluded to as a fact of primary significance when considering 
the physiology of these varied organs. But sufficient for our present 
purpose is the still broader fact which demonstrates the community 
of protoplasm as the one living essential of the human frame, whether 
concerned in the work of forming bone, secreting bile, producing 
movement, or evolving thought. ‘Thus it remains a stable fact of 
human existence that on the qualities and properties of the proto- 
plasm or living contents of cells, depend all the actions and the total 
activity and individuality of our lives. It is by means of protoplasm 
that the cells of the liver secrete bile ; it is through the properties of 
protoplasm producing new cells, that a scratch heals or other breach 
of bodily continuity is repaired ; and it is by means of a peculiar 
functional development of this same substance, that we are enabled 
“to lay the flattering unction to our souls ” in that we are the possessors 
of mind, intelligence, and will. 

It might also be shown, as one of the most curious facts of physi- 
ology, that we harbour in our arteries and veins thousands of proto- 
plasmic specks which, when viewed under the microscope, behave as do 
veritable Amcebz. Such are the “white corpuscles” of the blood, 
which may be seen to undergo mutations of form strictly comparable 
to the changes of shape that give to the Ameeba its characteristic 
aspect, and which alterations, from this resemblance, have been named 
“ amceboid ” by the physiologist. Enough has already been said of 
the structural composition of the human body to show that it derives 
its living activity from the protoplasm which is everywhere scattered 
throughout its tissues, and which represents the typical living centre 
of each cell or tissue in which it occurs. But the case for the univer- 
sality of protoplasm, as the true and only medium by which life is 
exhibited, increases in importance when the early outlines and fore- 
casts of development are even briefly chronicled. The nearer we 
approach the primitive condition of living organisms, the more 
apparent does the similarity between the earliest stages of all 
organisms become. An Amceba gives origin to new animalcules by 
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simply dividing its body in two, when each half swims away as an 
independent being, to begin life on its own account. Here, there is 
an absolute and necessary identity of substance between the pro- 
ducer and the produced. But even in higher grades of life, where 
the process of development is by no means so simply carried out as 
in Ameeba, there is a wonderful similarity between the individual 
germs of higher animals as well as between such germs and the adult 
and permanent stages of animalcular life. No anatomist could ven- 
ture, for instance, to express an opinion as to the identity of the 
germs of the highest class of animals. A protoplasmic germ, pre- 
senting essentially the same structure and appearance as that of the 
dog and sheep, gives origin to man himself; and the stages of develop- 
ment which evolve the one are strictly comparable in all save the very 
latest to those that produce the other. Thus man arises from a 
germ of protoplasm measuring about the one hundred and twentieth 
part of an inch in diameter, the material substance of which cannot 
be distinguished by any microscopic or chemical tests from that 
which is destined to give origin to his canine friend, or from that of 
which the shapeless frame of the Amceba is composed. Indeed, the 
eggs and germs of many animals are strictly Amceba-like in their 
nature and motions. The germ of a sponge creeps about within the 
parent organism in a fashion undistinguishable from the familiar 
animalcule ; and there are zoophytes and other animals whose eggs 
exhibit the same exact Ameceba-like appearance which man’s own 
white blood-corpuscles evince. It is thus a plain fact that whatever 
complexities of body or of mind we find exhibited in the animal 
world, arise from like matter and similar substance. That man, 
equally with the monad and the conferva, owes his origin to a proto- 
plasmic germ, in which are contained all the potentialities and pos- 
sibilities of his after development, is no piece of scientific romance, 
but demonstrable truth. Protoplasm begins our life, as it continues 
that existence for us ; and in this respect the Amceba may be re- 
garded as the type of all living things, or, like the famous freebooter 
of the ballad, as veritable “lord of all” that lives. 

The universality of protoplasm as the basis of life may be held as 
fully proved. Apart from the presence of this substance, life is 
unknown to exist. It is seen constituting the essential living parts 
of animals and plants, from lowest to highest. Whale and animal- 
cule, triton and minnow, the giant pine and the lichen, each and all 
owe to protoplasm their primary vitality and the powers which mark 
their varied lives. As Dr. Allman puts it, in his recent address to 
the British Association, “ We are thus led to the conception of an 
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essential unity in the two great kingdoms of organic nature—a struc- 
tural unity in the fact that every living being has protoplasm as the 
essential matter of every living element of its structure, and a physio- 
logical unity in the universal attribute of irritability which has its seat 
in this same protoplasm, and is the prime mover in every phenomenon 
of life. We have seen,” continues Dr. Allman, “how little mere 
form has to do with the essential properties of protoplasm. This 
may shape itself into cells, and the cells may combine into organs in 
ever-increasing complexity, and protoplasm force may thus be in- 
tensified, and, by the mechanism of organisation, turned to the best 
possible account ; but we must still go back to protoplasm as a 
naked, formless plasma, if we would find, freed from all non-essential 
complications, the agent to which has been assigned the duty of build- 
ing up structure, and of transforming the energy of lifeless matter into 
that of living.” 

How much nearer to the great question of the origin and nature 
of life do such considerations lead us? is a justifiable query which 
faces us at the close of these inquiries, as it formed the keynote with 
which we began our brief study of the mystery of living and being. 
It cannot be doubted that the research of recent years has at least 
brought us nearer to our real difficulties than before. It counts for 
something in a subject like the present that even the boundaries of 
our knowledge and the environments of our ignorance should be 
clearly perceived ; and this much, ‘at least, the inquiries concern- 
ing protoplasm have accomplished. We now know that at last we 
are face to face with the final stage in the question before us—that 
the puzzles of protoplasm constitute the one mystery of life. To 
such a decision every fact of recent research seems to lead. The 
knowledge that there is not one life of the animal and another existence 
of the plant, but that both lives are really similar in their essential 
manifestations, is one fact which leads us directly to regard proto- 
plasm and its constitution as the repositories of the secret of life’s 
nature. One consideration which merits special remark in con- 
nection with the subject of protoplasm and its relations to life 
exists in the apparent truism that all forms of protoplasm, how- 
ever alike in appearance and composition science may and does 
declare them to be, are not identical in their potentialities— 
they do not, in other words, all possess similar powers of becoming 
similar organisms. The speck which remains an Ameeba has no 
power of evolving from its substance a higher form of life. The 
protoplasmic spore of a seaweed is a seaweed still, despite its 
similarity to other or higher forms of plant-germs. The germ of the 
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sponge, again, remains possessed of the powers which can convert it 
into a sponge alone. And the difference between such protoplasmic 
specks and the germ which is destined to evolve the human frame 
can only be declared as of immense extent, and as equalling in their 
nature the wide structural and functional distinctions we draw betwixt 
the sponge and the man. Of such differences in the inherent nature 
of protoplasm under different conditions we are as yet in complete 
ignorance. Their elucidation is really the explanation of heredity or 
the law of likeness. The mystery why family face and features, 
along with even habits and gestures, should be rigidly and perfectly 
transmitted from parent to offspring, really includes the puzzle which 
besets the real differences between one speck of protoplasm and 
another and apparently similar speck. 

But our want of knowledge of such points may not leave untouched 
the primary question concerning the nature of life, to which all the pro- 
perties and qualities of protoplasm, all the varied forms and faces of 
living beings, are due. On the contrary, it is possible by analogy to 
arrive at some broad views concerning the nature of life at large, 
and to such considerations we may now shortly attend. Physiology 
points out to us that the properties of protoplasm and all its powers 
of being and becoming are resident within its own substance, and are 
dependent upon the energy of which it is the seat. Supply appropriate 
conditions, and the forces of the protoplasm will convert the primitive 
germ into the form of its progenitor. There is a transformation of 
force and matter of one kind, into force and matter of another kind 
therein involved. Such facts point to material powers and forces 
resident in, and peculiar to, protoplasm as the seat and prime movers 
of the changes and developments that substance undergoes. As clearly 
too, does the transmission of parental likeness from generation to 
generation argue for the existence of some material and physical 
basis for the carriage, by the protoplasm-germ, of the features of the 
species. And if so much be admitted, it seems illogical to deny that, 
whatever properties the protoplasm of germ or adult exhibits, depend, 
strictly speaking, upon the chemical and physical properties of that 
substance. Thus we approach the idea that this mysterious “life,” 
which no one has yet successfully defined—for the plain reason that 
the terms of the definition are unknown—simply represents the sum 
total of the energies of the physical, chemical, and other properties of 
protoplasm. Nowhere do we find life dissociated from protoplasm, 
and this fact alone argues in favour of the view, that the “ vital force” 
of the scientist and the “vital spark ” of the poet is in each case merely 
the convenient summary expression of the higher form of energy, 
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which corresponds to no one force in nature, but to all com- 
bined. If this hypothesis be deemed essentially materialistic— 
as unquestionably it will be from certain points of view—its sup- 
porters have a distinct coign of vantage in a simple and logical 
appeal to the facts and phenomena of natureand life as they stand. In 
addition to the pregnant fact just mentioned, namely, that life requires 
for its exhibition a material basis seen in protoplasm, the mere con- 
siderations that this substance is composed of no unknown elements, 
but of well-defined and common substances, and that its composition 
is not ethereal but material, support the view that life is no mysterious 
aura, but a collocation of the forces and energies and of the material 
substances which make protoplasm. Life is a property of proto- 
plasm—such is the latest product of scientific thought and research. 
The forces which make protoplasm, are regarded as those which make 
life ; and although the exact relationship of these forces is as yet 
unknown, analogy leads us to believe that they are not materially 
different, if they are different at all, from those which have made the 
world of inorganic matter what it is. It is analogy, too, which 
reminds us that certain forces produce, under combination, very 
different results from those which they exert when acting in separate 
array. The relationship and correlation of the physical forces not 
merely teems with examples of such results, but leads us to think of 
the possibility and probability that life remains a mystery to us simply 
because the terms under which its component forces are combined 
are as yet unknown. In any case, we require to postulate a “ life- 
force” of one kind or another ; and it remains for us to choose 
between the “vital force” of former decades of biology—a term 
committing itself to no explanation of vital phenomena whatever— 
and the idea that in the properties of protoplasm we find the true 
nature of life. 

But analogy rests not here. An extension of thoughts like the 
foregoing leads us towards the world of inorganic matter with the 
view of inquiring whether there exist any links or connections 
between that lifeless universe and the living world which claims 
protoplasm as its universal substratum. The forces which act upon 
the lifeless world are those which also affect animals and plants ; 
but the latter are enabled to resist, alter, and modify the action of 
these forces in greater or less degree, whilst lifeless matter exists and 
is acted upon without response. Otherwise, however, the phenomena 
of the inorganic world, despite their sharp demarcation from the 
phases of life, may be regarded as presenting us with many facts 
of origin as inexplicable as those exhibited by living beings. It has 
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well been remarked that the growth of the crystal taking place in 
virtue of physical laws to attain an exact and unvarying form, is as 
mysterious as the growth of the tree, and that common salt should 
crystallise in the form of the cube is as profound a mystery as 
that an acorn should become an oak, or another protoplasmic germ 
evolve the human form. If we are to assume that the forces 
which rule the world of life are inexplicable simply because they are 
living forces, it might equally well be maintained that the inorganic 
world and its ways should be the subjects of similar mysticism. Far 
more rational, because more likely to be true, are the ideas which lead 
us to note in the living world the highest term to which matter may 
attain. As the living world is dependent on the non-living for its 
support, as we are both in the earth and of the earth, so may we 
conceive that the forces which mould the world, which disperse the 
waters and rule the clouds, have contributed.in their highest mani- 
festations to combine matter into its most subtle combinations in the 
form of the animal and in the guise of the plant. Huxley’s words 
are worth weighing when he says :—“It must not be supposed that 
the differences between living and non-living matter are such as to 
bear out the assumption that the forces at work in the one are 
different from those which are to be met with in the other. Con- 
sidered apart from the phenomena of consciousness, the phenomena 
of life are all dependent upon the working of the same physical and 
chemical forces as those which are active in the rest of the world. 
It may be convenient to use the terms ‘ vitality’ and ‘ vital force’ to 
denote the causes of certain great groups of natural operations, as we 
employ the names of ‘ electricity’ and ‘electrical force’ to denote 
others ; but it ceases to be proper to do so, if such a name implies the 
absurd assumption that either ‘electricity’ or ‘ vitality’ are entities 
playing the part of efficient causes of electrical and vital phenomena. 
A mass of living protoplasm is simply a molecular machine of great 
complexity, the total results of the working of which, or its vital phe- 
nomena, depend, on the one hand, upon its construction, and on 
the other upon the energy supplied to it; and to speak of ‘ vitality’ 
as anything but the name of a series of operations, is as if one should 
talk of the ‘horologity’ of a clock.” 

Although research has not placed the puzzle of life and its solu- 
tion at our feet, our inquiries have at least served to indicate the 
direction in which modern scientific faith is slowly but surely setting. 
The search after a material cause for phenomena, formerly regarded 
as thoroughly occult or supernatural in origin, is not a feature limited 
to life-science alone ; and such a characteristic of modern research, 
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indicates with sufficient clearness the fact, that, as biology and physics 
become more intimately connected, the explanations of the phe- 
nomena of life will rest more and more firmly upon a purely physical 
and appreciable basis. That life has had a distinct beginning upon 
this earth’s surface is proved by astronomical and geological de- 
ductions. That life appeared on this world’s surface not in its 
present fulness, but in an order leading from simple forms to those 
of an ever-increasing complexity, is an inference which geology 
proves, and the study of animal and plant development fully sup- 
ports. That the first traces of life existed in the form of protoplasmic 
germs, represented to-day by the lowest of animal and plant forms— 
or rather by those organisms occupying the debateable territory 
between the animal and plant worlds—is well-nigh as warrantable 
a supposition as any of the preceding. And last of all, that these 
first traces of protoplasm were formed by the intercalation of new 
combinations of the matter and force already and previously existing 
in the universe, is no mere unsupported speculation, but one to which 
chemistry and physics lend a willing countenance. Living beings 
depend on the outer world for the means of subsistence to-day. Is 
it more wonderful or less logical to conceive that, at the beginning, 
the living worlds derived their substance and their energy wholly 
from the same source? The affirmative answer seems to be that 
which science tends to supply, with the qualification that, once intro- 
duced into the universe, living matter is capable of indefinite self-re- 
production, without necessitating any appeal for aid, by way of fresh 
“ creation” of protoplasm, to the inorganic world. As Dr. Allman has 
remarked, it is certain “ that every living creature, from the simplest 
dweller on the confines of organisation up to the mightiest and most 
complex organism, has its origin in pre-existent living matter—that 
the protoplasm of to-day is but the continuation of the protoplasm 
of other ages, handed down to us through periods of in definable and 
indeterminable time.” The harmony of these inferences with the 
doctrine of evolvtion is manifest. The common origin of animal and 
vegetable life, and the further unity of nature involved in the idea that 
the living worlds are in reality the outcome of the lifeless past, con- 
stitute thoughts which leave no break in the harmony of creation. 
“There is grandeur,” to quote Darwin’s words, “in this view of life,” 
which, whilst it satisfies the demands of scientific faith, leaves behind 
it no doubt of the existence, at the source of law, of a controlling, 


all-directing Mind. 
ANDREW WILSON. 
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TROUT-FISHING IN SUTHERLAND- 
SHIRE. 


EFORE the great exodus of English sportsmen to the moors 

in August, their brethren of the rod have migrated northwards 

in large numbers. From February, indeed, when Loch Tay can be 
fished and divers early rivers open, a steady influx of salmon-fishers 
sets in to the Scotch straths, month by month, according to the time 
when their favourite rivers come into fishing order. These help to ~ 
maintain during a dull time the great tourist hotels of Perth and 
Inverness, which hope for a more abundant harvest later in the 
season. But as a rule the early salmon-fishers do not make a long 
stay in the country. The cheerless weather which too often prevails 
in the north during spring, and the numerous floods, when the rivers 
are “ ower drumlie and wunna fush,” necessitating much confinement 
to the house and a large consumption of tobacco, soon wear out the 
enthusiasm of all but the most devoted fishermen. With June, 
however, and still more with July, the English fly-fishers begin to 
flock to Scotland. The spectacle presented by the stations along 
the railroads of South and Mid Scotland, where every second man 
on the platforms is equipped with rod and basket, warns them to go 
further afield. Indeed, the marvel is how a single troutling in these 
parts survives the combined attacks made upon them, and a stranger 
does not contemplate the fishermen with an exalted idea of their 
skill. In the great and watery county of Sutherlandshire, however, 
are unnumbered lochs and myriads of trout. The merest tiro of the 
craft need not despair in its Elysian plains of finding excellent sport. 
As that good man and famous angler Sir H. Wotton was wont to 
say that he would rather live one May than twenty Decembers, so 
we would rather fish a fortnight in Sutherlandshire than a month 
elsewhere, weighty though the assertion be in these days of much 
work and limited holidays. The north of Scotland offers number- 
less subsidiary pleasures to the naturalist, the artist, and the man of 
cultivated mind. If the angler can ever be supposed capable of 
such high treason to his craft as to be tired of throwing his fly, he 
can in Sutherlandshire at once turn to many other delightful occu- 
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pations. The late centenarian Canon Beadon was a fisherman until 
he was eighty-eight years of age. It would not surprise us to be 
told that he rejuvenated himself summer by summer amidst the 
mountains of Sutherland. 

There are two routes, each with its own attractions, open to 
those who form part of the annual influx of fishermen to Suther- 
landshire. Steamers will take the angler from Glasgow to Loch 
Inver, through the islands of the west coast of Scotland, among 
scenes endeared to the last generation by the “ Lord of the Isles,” 
and fast being rendered familiar to readers of the present day by 
Mr. Black’s delightful novels. Everyone who is able to appreciate 
an idle day or two on board ship among congenial companions and 
prospects of changeful beauty will choose this mode of reaching his 
favourite lochs. Its only drawback is that somewhat more time is 
consumed by it, and a bad sailor may find the swell off the Mull of 
Cantire or that setting into the Minch too much for his inner man’s 
composure. In fine weather, however, the sail down the Clyde, and 
by the purple shores of Bute and Arran, past Jura into beautiful 
Loch Linnhe, studded with Scarba, Kerrera, and the Great Garden 
(Lismohr), to say nothing of the Sound of Mull, with old castles 
perched on every commanding point, the craggy wastes of Ardna- 
murchan, and the strange contrast presented by the verdant curve of 
Armidale Bay in Skye, is a charming prelude to the happiness in 
store for him in Sutherlandshire. The frowning rocks of Rossshire 
running up to its dark and mist-capped mountains, and ever beaten 
with the Atlantic surf, are a fitting introduction to the Laurentian 
rocks of Sutherlandshire, the oldest in the world. From Loch Inver 
the angler may choose two or three roads leading inland, each one 
beset by a bewildering throng of lochs of all sizes, but almost all 
free, almost all abounding in trout, such as Lochs Veyattie, Fewin, 
Beannoch, Awe, Assynt, and the like. The alternative route is from 
Perth by the Highland Railway to Inverness and Lairg, whence 
access again may be procured to Loch Shin and the chain of lakes 
leading from it to the Atlantic—Lochs Griam, Merkland, More, and 
Stack—to another Loch Beannoch, and to the great lochs of the 
most northern division of Sutherlandshire—Lochs Layghal, Naver, 
and a multitude more. This route also possesses considerable 
beauty and interest, leading the angler through the Grampians to the 
watershed of Scotland, the Pass of Drumnadrochet, by the Cairn- 
gorms (like the Grampians, clothed in snow this year in July), into 
the fertile “laigh of Moray,” and so by the sea scenery of the 
Moray, Cromarty, and Dornoch Firths, to Bonar Bridge. The best 
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mode of going north is perhaps to take the sea voyage one way and 
return by the railroad. The little fishing inns scattered here and 
there through the country, each at the head of its own loch, soon fill 
with anglers as June passes on. Inchnadamph, Altnageallagoch, 
Altnaharra, Overscaig, Rhiconnich, and many more offer each its 
peculiar attractions. Many a lonely lake and unfrequented valley 
sees “machines” driven along its edge with anglers and their wives 
seeking the little bay where the boat lies. Gillies, keepers, shep- 
herds, and the sparse population of the province are delighted to 
view English faces once more ; their honest kindly natures expand 
before the genial greetings of the Sassenachs like sea anemones 
before the returning tide. Every conveyance is crammed ; kitchen 
chimneys are in full blast ; it is emphatically the season in these 
remote parts of the kingdom, and all because of one fish—the trout. 
The general weight of the trout in most of the open lochs of 
Sutherlandshire may be put down at a third of a pound. Every now 
and then a fish of three-quarters or even a pound will be taken, and 
at rare intervals one much bigger. In some of the reserved lochs, 
such as Lochs Craggie and Dowla, they are much larger, perhaps 
averaging two or even one to the pound. But an angler would be 
much mistaken who should estimate the sport likely to be afforded by 
fish running at three to the pound, with weaklings of the same size in 
an English stream. These are much more vigorous, as befits their 
northern ancestry, are dressed in more brilliant colours, and from 
having another chance for escape, the extreme depth of most Scotch 
lochs, fight for life with far more activity than many an English fish 
twice their size. But the above are the dimensions to be expected 
by fly-fishers. Of course trolling is open to fishermen, and then with 
the natural bait or with phantom minnows, fish of two, three pounds, or 
more are not uncommon, while the sa/mo ferox in such lakes as 
possess this monster, which owns the jaws of a pike as well as the 
strength and activity of a trout, may be caught up to 15 or 16 lbs. 
We say may be caught, but an enthusiast would probably require to 
troll many weeks before he would luckily take one of such a size. 
Still, small feroces running even to nine pounds are far from un- 
common, and on a dull heavy day the angler should in most lakes 
be able to secure two or three of these. An occasional salmon, too, 
may be found in such lochs as communicate with the sea. What 
Sutherlandshire trout lack in the matter of weight is abundantly 
compensated by their numbers (sixty, eighty, or even a hundred a 
day being no unusual take), and by their vigorous resistance. In 
every “ burn ” running into the lochs, hundreds of trout the length of 
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the middle finger may be caught, together with an occasional 
patriarch of a pound or more, which has chosen a deep pool, and for 
months remorselessly slaughtered his smaller kith and kin within it. 
In fact, no better place for catching a large trout can be recom- 
mended to anglers than the sullen pool just above the embouchure 
of such a mountain burn into the loch. It is generally fringed with 
low scrub and birch-trees, and if the angler wait for a breeze ruffling 
the waters under this fringe, and then drop a March brown of large 
size laced with gold tinsel into them, he will not often be dis- 
appointed of his prey. All these brown trout, little or big, are alike 
firm and pinky in colour when they leave the hands of the che, and 
once more confront their taker at the breakfast-table. 

At that meal mutton and trout, excellent milk and butter, and 
preserves will make their appearance. Porridge, too, may be had by 
its admirers ; but we notice that those who patronise and cry it up as 
the best meal on which to take violent exercise, generally eat as much of 
the other dishes after it as those who are insensible to its attractions. 
Next ensues a scene of great bustle, gillies and masters, the host and 
his servants, together with all the hangers-on of the establishment, 
collect in front of the inn to make preparations for a start. The hall 
is littered with rods, landing-nets, flasks, reels, fly-books, gaffs, &c. 
&c. Constant demands are made for whisky and sandwiches to be 
taken with the different parties for lunch. A “ machine” or two, 
each drawn by a couple of shaggy ponies, draw up for those who are 
to fish lochs somewhat distant from home. ‘These are rapidly filled 
with masters and gillies, baskets and rugs (for the air is sure to be 
keen when returning even in a July evening), and with many a 
joke and considerable banter, cigars are lit, the ‘“‘ machines” drive off, 
and those who are to walk to their stations also start with their 
equipments. Not much can be done from the shores of the lochs. 
The fish either lie just beyond casting distance, or the breeze only 
ruffles the central waters of the loch, owing to banks and bushes. 
The angler, too, is tolerably certain to lose many flies, and the most 
pertinacious good temper is liable to be ruined by the hooks 
catching these obstacles. Therefore it is better to employ a gilly to 
row him, and then, by keeping the head of the boat some thirty yards 
from the shore and casting towards it, abundance of fish may be 
taken. It is of little or no use to fish in deep water. But little 
food can be found there, and the sa/mo ferox loves to lie in a 
situation where it shelves into shallow water. It is curious amid the 
gray scenery, only broken by the bright tints of the wild-flowers, to 
find the trout of these lochs rising most freely to gay-coloured lures. 
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No fly, save some of the gorgeously painted insects of the tropics, 
at all resembles the wonderful creatures which the tackle-makers of 
Inverness and Dunkeld supply for the capture of Sutherlandshire 
trout, and we can testify that they are correct in their selection. 
Sober flies may kill at times, but bright green, red, yellow, and purple 
bodies laced with gold or silver tinsel, with wings of mallard or 
still better of teal, are always taken with eagerness. The best way 
of fishing a Sutherlandshire loch is to troll down it for two or 
three miles, then to take to the fly-rod, and again to trojl on the way 
home. By this mode on a fortunate day the angler can generally 
secure three or four large fish and several dozens of smaller trout. 

Whenever he feels inclined, the angler can land for a mid-day rest 
of half-an-hour. A picturesque island may be chosen, or a wooded 
knoll running into the loch, and here the gilly, having secured the 
boat, retires to eat his lunch and smoke his pipe apart from his 
master, who takes his biscuit or sandwich, and considerably lessens 
the quantity of whisky in his flask. It is singular to find the man 
who at home seldom or never touches spirits drinking, in this strong 
air and after vigorous exercise, not merely whisky, but whisky 
undashed by water. It is the safest plan in any country to adopt the 
beverage drunk by its inhabitants, and through the north of Scotland 
there can be no question what this is. It is just as well, before 
reclining ona tuft of soft heather, to make certain that no adder lurks 
underneath it, for these reptiles are very common in many parts of 
the country. We have never heard of a fatal case to man after one 
of their bites, but the shepherds and gillies give horrifying descrip- 
tions of sheep and dogs being attacked by them (the former generally 
being bitten on the nose, as the fleece elsewhere baffles them), which 
then speedily turn black and die; but close cross-examination will 
throw much doubt also on these stories. They are probably survivals 
of old myths respecting serpents and serpent-worship; indeed, 
adders are called “serpents” to this day in Sutherlandshire. The 
mosquitoes may be dreaded with more reason. They are often in 
hot weather very annoying, and when seconded by the “cleggs” or 
gadflies, effectually murder repose near the water. 

On commencing to fish again it will be found that the trout cease 
to rise about half-past three or four o’clock in apparently the most 
groundless manner. Atmospheric conditions most probably would 
explain the anomaly, but there is nothing perceptible to human 
senses which can account for it. After half or three-quarters of an 
hour they once more begin rising vigorously, but by six or half-past 
they have fallen off again, and the fisherman most probably remem- 
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bers dinner, and that he is perhaps several miles distant from the inn. 
Luckily, Sutherlandshire cooks are never discomposed at whatever 
time a fisherman returns for that indispensable meal. A chef would 
commit suicide under half the provocation. Dinner may or may 
not be ordered, as it happens, but this is well understood to be 
merely a form, just as a Scotch waiter invariably asks a guest at: night 
at what hour he would wish to be called next morning, and as invari- 
ably forgets next morning to call him at all. But at whatever hour 
the angler returns, at seven, eight, nine, or even ten, dinner appears, 
and moreover a good dinner—soup, fish, meat, and puddings—as 
soon as he has washed his hands and is ready for it. This greatly 
adds to the pleasure of staying at a Sutherlandshire inn, which 
affords a man the extreme of liberty, together with no uncomfortable 
knowledge that he must be punctual or some one’s feelings may be 
hurt, and much bad temper and sulkiness thereby engendered. Un- 
punctuality is here the rule with visitors, and it is marvellous how 
skilfully the authorities of the kitchen provide for it. There is sure 
to be a merry set of anglers at the door beside the fishing-rods and 
baskets as the different parties arrive, and news of success or mishaps 
is given and received: how A lost a grand ferox when the gilly was 
actually stretching out his hand with the gaff, or B has taken a fine 
salmon, or C has fallen out of the boat, and D been botanizing and 
talking Gaelic to a shepherd’s daughter. Over the usual mutton and 
trout of the meal the full measure of the day’s hopes and regrets is re- 
capitulated with much laughter and many a good story. Such a meal 
reminds an unhappy tourist who has found his way to the inn without 
being an angler, of Sir Roger de Coverley’s dinner-party, when Will 
Wimble formed one of the guests—for the particulars of which the 
reader may be referred to the Spectator—as its constant refrain of flies, 
trout, and ferox must be maddening to such an unsympathetic listener. 
After dinner many pipes are smoked in the amber twilight peculiar to 
Sutherlandshire, while the mountains around gradually catch the last 
flickering sunlights, and then sink into gloom, successive shades of 
purple, and, losing their outlines in mist, finally melt into the ambrosial 
night of these regions. After a cup of tea for those who like it, a 
bottle of whisky is sent into the kitchen, it may be, for the gillies, a 
piper or fiddler induced to play reels, and a hastily improvised ball 
got up, which is none the less enjoyed by the dancers because there 
has been little time for anticipation. A signal brings Sandy, the 
shepherd, in his boat across the loch, together with Elspeth, his 
bonnie daughter ; the forester and one or two more arrive unex- 
pectedly, and the two or three daughters of the house (who form 
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almost the only Jde/es) are in great request as partners. Perhaps 
some of the younger guests in the inn join the party, and loud and 
furious waxes the merriment, culminating in the shouts of the High- 
land Fling, which is sure to be given by the gillies with good effect. 
It is to be hoped that Sandy, after kicking off his shoes “to dance 
better whateffer,” does not go home “ fou” towards one o’clock, and 
it is tolerably certain that more than one of the gillies will be found 
by their employers next day lying down at the edge of the loch and 
drinking such unconscionable draughts that they have to be cautioned 
not to drink it dry. On another night Highland games will be 
extemporised, visitors, foresters, and gillies trying their strength 
together at “ putting the stane,” or the “caber,” plenty of the former 
lying everywhere on the moor outside the little enclosure of the inn. 
In default of these amusements, fishing and shooting anecdotes, 
accompanied with whisky and tobacco, go on in the sitting-room 
until long after midnight, when tired anglers find their way to their 
well-earned slumbers, and all is quiet till the whimbrel, with her 
young ones, flying round and round the house at early morn with 
their wild whistlings, rouse all for another day of healthy activity. 

It is just as well to warn confiding anglers intending in some 
future year to visit this “ Paradise of fishermen” as the Guide Book 
with curious infelicity terms Sutherlandshire, that a rainy day in that 
- county does sometimes occur, and that one is generally followed by 
atrainof them. Then the whole country agsumes a limp sodden 
aspect. You cannot see three yards from the windows on account of 
the mists and rain. The moor is like a sponge, the only solid part of it 
consisting of the big boulders with which it is littered, as if nature would 
kindly supply stepping-stones for such weather. Vertical lines of 
flashing white seen through mists rising from what might be seething 
caldrons tell where the face of every mountain round is cleft with 
cataracts. The roads, such as they are, resemble Arabian wadis, now 
forming convenient watercourses. However a person wraps himself 
up, he comes home wet and dispirited, once more to begin the round 
of tobacco-smoking and tapping the barometer. It is lucky if the 
cheerful peat fire within prove a comforter. But too often in such 
storms the chimney also takes to smoking. Opening one window 
probably makes it worse ; opening the second simply infuriates it and 
sends volumes of smoke into the room. Of course the door is next 
thrown open as well, with still more deplorable results. Tears course 
down everyone’s cheeks till they rush to the windows for relief. 
Finally it is discovered that only when the second window and the 
door are open together will the fire burn even tolerably. The discom- 
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fort of sitting in a room under such conditions may be faintly 
imagined, but let no one think that he knows Sutherlandshire until 
he has faced the ordeal. The forced inactivity of the gillies is a great 
aggravation of wet weather. Morn by morn they salute the impatient 
angler waiting for the river to clear—“ She wunna fush the day what- 
effer,” and as for trying the loch in such a downpour they could not 
suppose that such a thing would enter anyone’s head. 

Scarcely inferior to its angling are the secondary pleasures of a trip 
to Sutherlandshire. After the crowding, bustle, and heat of common 
life, the fresh breezes, wild solitudes, and cool airs of the North bring 
an exquisite sense of rest to the world-wearied spirit. The influences 
of much open air and a modicum of whisky soon tell upon health and 
appetite, and he who came a languid victim of civilisation speedily 
finds the wholetone of mind and body strung and braced for the 
keen enjoyment of the present and a hopeful discharge of duty when 
he returns to work. Paradox though it sound, one great delight of 
this district is the infrequent arrival and despatch of the post. Tele- 
gtams are fortunately next to an impossibility in the more retired 
parts of the county. Every sensible angler will order letters and busi- 
ness troubles to be left at home until he returns. Such expatriation is 
productive of nothing but comfort ; half the letters have answered 
themselves, he will find on his return; good news is all the more plea- 
sant when it welcomes a man home, and as for bad news, it is always 
useless to meet it half-way. A wife or sister may be commissioned 
once a week to send tidings of home matters, but an embargo should 
be laid on any further news. As for politics, a man can escape them 
altogether by ordering no newspapers, save perhaps a weekly journal 
of sport and another of literary criticism, to be forwarded to him. 
What few Scotch newspapers he may light upon in the wastes of 
Sutherlandshire will soon repel him should he attempt to peruse them 
by their local quarrels, their insane religious bigotry, and especially 
their provinciality. By these expedients a man will enjoy leisure to 
the full in Sutherlandshire. 

Another charming pursuit to which the angler can turn when 
sated with his favourite art is botany. He will find everywhere on 
the moorland plants of a northern but not an arctic type. These 
latter must be climbed for ; but with Ben Hee, Ben More, Canisp, 
and their brethren close at hand, there is no lack of their habitats. 
On the open moor, beside its grasses, heath, and sedges, grow the 
fragrant myrica, the sundews, cotton-grasses, bedstraws, milkworts, 
and the like, lighting up the duller grey and yellow tints of the 
mosses and boulders. In the rifts of the mountains and down the 
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ravines which have been cut by the “ burns,” shelter stunted bushes 
of birch and masses of ferns, hay-fern, cistopteris, oak, beech, and the 
rest of them. The stumps of firs, the gnarled roots of primeval 
forests, the half-petrified branches smothered in the peat-hags, con- 
front the botanist with some of the most interesting questions that 
touch his craft—the relations of the present to long-distant floras, 
and the causes which led to their extinction. Folklore has of course 
been busy with these remains—the bones, as it were, of that long- 
perished forest of ancient Caledonia. Foregather with a shepherd 
on the hills, and he will tell marvelious stories about them. Over 
these crags and cairns yet ramble the wild cat, the marten, and the 
badger. Higher up on the mountain pastures and corries the red 
deer stray as of old, while the golden eagle, the corby, and many 
owls and hawks fly overhead, to say nothing of the black-backed 
gulls and red and black-necked divers of the lochs, the oyster-catchers, 
whimbrels, and other waders which abound by the rivers. The 
ornithologist is thus sure to find many rare and curious birds which 
he cannot well observe elsewhere. The osprey is nearly if not quite 
extinct in Sutherlandshire, but is yet preserved in some localities of 
Rossshire. If a man have any tendencies towards natural history, 
they may be easily gratified anywhere in this county, But the artist 
and lover of fine scenery will see much at every turn to compensate 
him for the pains he has taken to come so far north. Exquisite 
prospects for sketching occur everywhere, with a foreground of crag 
or moorland, a loch in the middle distance, and a peak, a range of 
blue hills, or a huge purple mass of mountain behind all. Or he may 
seek the coast and revel in sea-scenery of the grandest ; precipices, 
stacks, and reefs, ever assaulted by the Atlantic, and haunted, espe- 
cially in the breeding season, by myriads of sea-fowl. Nor is there 
wanting store of softer subjects—the shepherd’s shieling under the 
crest of the hill, beside which the burn sparkles downwards to the 
loch ; the row of decrepit cottages, their weather-beaten roofs of 
peat, tied down with ropes of straw, looking picturesque at a dis- 
tance, but of ill-savour when closely approached ; the collies and 
sheep, the Highland ponies by the patch of oats, the red deer or the 
gypsies’ cart, with fowls roosting on its sides ; these, and a multitude 
more such themes, will challenge the painter’s skill. But it were a 
lengthy task to recapitulate the pleasures which a sojourn in Suther- 
landshire will afford. It will suffice to say that every fly-fisher who 
is fond of rough life, with all its healthful accessories, will find it in 
this county to perfection. July is perhaps the best of the summer 
months for sport, taken all in all ; but August usually brings up the 
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sea-trout as a donne bouche for the end of the season. The only 
drawback to autumnal fishing is the increased chilliness and the 
shortness of the evenings. At length é” sese volvitur annus, and the 
fisher then turns his steps to the South—we cannot say like the swal- 
low, for swallows are very few and far between in Sutherlandshire. 
But he will bear away with him many pleasant memories to sweeten 
workaday life, and act as fuel to his settled determination again 
to visit its lochs and mountains on the very first excuse for a summer 
holiday. 
M. G. WATKINS. 
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THE DRAMA OF CERVANTES. 


RYDEN, in the defence of the epilogue of one of his own 
plays, says some very severe things about those of other 
people. Not only does he find fault alike with the subject and 
speech of the comedies of Fletcher and Ben Jonson, but openly 
declares it his opinion that many even of Shakespeare’s plays are 
“either grounded on impossibilities, or at least so meanly written, 
that the comedy neither causes your mirth nor the serious part your 
concernment.” This opinion has not been generally endorsed by 
posterity. Yet Dryden was a man of no inferior critical intelligence, 
and had probably studied without prejudice the pieces of which he 
‘disapproves. It has been the unfortunate fate of the drama of 
Cervantes to be abused by many, in those general terms which 
ignorance or prejudice is most likely to suggest. These speak ex 
cathedré on the subject with such authority as the fact of never 
having read a line of it can alone bestow. They maintain the 
justice of their words with the obstinacy which always accompanies 
weakness of judgment. But their wholesale censure of Cervantes 
will be accepted by few who care to inquire into the matter for 
themselves, as few, after reading them, have subscribed Dryden’s 
condemnation of “‘ Love’s Labour Lost” and the “ Winter’s Tale.” 
One of the chief counts in the indictment of Cervantes as a 
dramatist is that ancient one of neglect of the unities. Now, in the 
conversation between the Canon of Toledo and the Curate Pero 
Perez in “Don Quixote,” Cervantes himself inveighs against the 
comedies of his time, whether historical or romantic, as written 
without any regard to the rules of art. A child in swaddling-clothes, 
he complains, becomes in the interval between a couple of acts a 
bearded adult, and a comedy in four acts carries the spectator into 
the four quarters of the globe. Such attention was paid to the 
doctrine of the unities of time and place. Nor was the unity of action 
in any greater esteem. What wonder, then, he says, that Spanish 
plays are mere absurdities, matter without head or tail ; not what 
plays ought to be, the mirror of life, but the mirror of folly, the 
image of license more than the image of truth. As Cervantes’ own 
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later comedies are notoriously involved in this same condemnation, 
an ingenious Spanish editor has maintained that he wrote them for 
parodies of dramatic, just as he wrote his great work for a parody of 
chivalric literature. But it is more probable that Cervantes relaxed 
the stiffness of his sentiments with regard to the unities, or, if not, 
at least discovered, as many others have done, that a play is a 
mercantile commodity, that managers set no little value on vulgar 
opinion ; and that they are accustomed to pay the author only for 
pieces of such a sort as is admired by the people. Nor was 
Cervantes one who could afford to prefer fame from the educated 
few, to money from the uneducated many. He wrote mainly to 
satisfy his hunger, and so the astonished reader finds the same man, 
who, for the sake of those unities, went so far as to propose a stage 
licenser, transporting his hero, in his play of the “‘ Prosperous Bully,” 
in the twinkling of an eye, from Seville to Mexico, and introducing 
two nymphs in bizarre costume, one labelled Comedy the other 
Curiosity, to apologize for this part of the action. “Why,” asks the 
latter, “have you discarded the sock and the buskin, and all the 
good old rules relating to the unities?” “Times,” replies Comedy, 
“ alter circumstances,” and thereupon enters into a long and learned 
defence of her conduct, which would have the effect, if carried out, of 
abolishing all the unities alike. Little recked Cervantes, when he wrote 
this, of the estimation of other nations, who, as he says in “ Don 
Quixote,” held the Spaniards for their offences in this particular to be 
ignorant barbarians. Not, indeed, that the nation which admires the 
“Winter’s Tale” as well as the ‘‘ Tempest,” can afford to throw its 
particular stone. It lies not in its mouth to contend that almost 
every one of Cervantes’ comedies is a caput lupinum. Nor is there 
anything more absurd in the worst of these than the Pyrrhic dance 
with which it pleased Charles Kean to introduce his revival of what 
he called one of Shakespeare’s finest productions. Thus much for the 
unities. Cervantes voluntarily disregarded them. He sacrificed 
erudition to popularity, and forms one of an illustrious band in 
doing so. Other counts in the indictment against him touch upon 
anachronisms. But our admiration of Lear is not materially lessened 
by Edgar’s allusion to the Bedlam beggars, nor would it be wise to 
subtract our suffrage in favour of Hamlet, owing to Ophelia’s coach 
or the peal of ordnance shot off at the conclusion. Many, moreover, 
of Cervantes’ anachronisms are exceedingly amusing, and were 
possibly intended by the author. The count which refers to the 
length and extravagance of such speeches as happen to be connected 
with love and honour may be charged against every old Spanish 
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play. Love sublimated into lengthy and unintelligible expression 
is one of the chief characteristics of the ancient dramatic school of 
Castile ; and in the matter of honour we find nothing so repulsive 
as the speech of that high-minded cadad/ero, in the famous comedy 
of Calderon, who goes to the nuptial altar a second time with 
hands yet red from bleeding his first wife to death. 

Perhaps the only count which may be considered proven is that 
which charges Cervantes with inelegance as a poet. The common 
consent of his countrymen seems to allow that he was no versifier. 
Naturally his desire of making verses was in direct proportion to his 
metrical inaptitude. The fetters of rhyme cramped his genius, and if 
ever nature, good sense, and moderation desert him, it is when an 
exacting audience demands of him tercets or redondillas, a quatrain 
or asonnet. Unhappily, these were demanded all too frequently. 
In the famous comedy—all Spanish comedies, by the way, are 
famous—of “The House of Jealousy and the Woods of Ardenia,” 
a sonnet is the occasion of the following piece of metaphysical theo- 
logy, put with a happy propriety into the mouth of one of the peers 
of Charlemagne. Rinaldo speaks thus in hendecasyllabics :— 
“ Either love is deficient in knowledge or excessive in cruelty, . . . . 
but if love is God, it is a proof He can be ignorant of nothing, nor 
is it reasonable to suppose God cruel. Who, then, ordains this 
fearful grief I feel and ‘adore? It cannot be Angelica, so great ill 
cannot be in so great good. No! Heaven sends me not this ruin. 
A sudden death is my sole resource ; it is a miracle to find a medicine 
for a disease of which the cause is unknown.” 

Cervantes wrote at two periods of his life dramatic pieces. In the 
first period, that of his middle age, he composed some twenty or thirty 
comedies, of which none remain but “ The Numancia” and “The 
Trade of Algiers.” Among those that are lost “The Naval Battle ” 
and “The Confused Lady” appear to have been his favourites. 
The latter, he says with engaging modesty, is good among the best 
of all comedies of cape and sword. His second period of dramatic 
writing or publishing was a little before his death. After an interval 
of thirty years, retiring, as he tells us, to his ancient leisure, he pro- 
duced eight comedies and eight entremeses, or interludes, usually 
represented between the acts of the longer plays. Another interlude, 
entitled “The Two Talkers,” was published after his death. There 
are, accordingly, nineteen dramatic pieces which now remain to 
represent the theatre of Cervantes. In the dedication of his second 
dramatic venture he speaks of his comedies ironically as not yet 
pawed by the players, who, from pure discretion, care only for the 
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great works of eminent hands, albeit, he adds, in their acceptance of 
these they sometimes make a mistake. And in his Preface to the 
Reader he gives a succinct view of the progress of the Spanish stage. 
The first who stripped comedies of their swaddling-clothes, and, 
clothing them with glory and honour, set them in their chair of state, 
was, according to Cervantes, one Lope de Rueda, a goldbeater of 
Seville. This author especially excelled in pastoral compositions. 
Little, if anything, did his fame owe to dress, properties, or other 
scenic accessory. ‘The whole paraphernalia of a theatre in his days 
were packed up in a single bag. Half a dozen shepherds’ jackets of 
white sheep-skins, with the wool still on them, garnished here and 
there with gilt leather, half a dozen beards, as many wigs and crooks, 
and nothing more. The plays themselves were little else than 
eclogues, or conversations between a shepherd and a couple of shep- 
herdesses. No mechanical contrivances were known to the audience 
of Lope de Rueda, no combats of Moors and Christians, either on 
foot or horseback. No dark figure then rose, or seemed to rise, out 
of the very bowels of the eartl: into the centre of the stage ; no cloud 
dropped from heaven laden with angels in white raiment, or the 
spirits of the blessed dead. The stage was nothing more than a few 
planks raised on square stools a yard from the ground. Its only 
furniture was an old blanket drawn from one part of it to another 
by a couple of strings. This formed the vestry, or green room, 
and also served to conceal the orchestra, who sang without accom- 
paniment some simple romance. Lope de Rueda died and was 
buried, as a man who had deserved well of all the lovers of the 
drama in his country, in the Iglesia Mayor of Cordova. After him 
came Naharro of Toledo, whose leading character was that of a 
cowardly bully. He it was who changed the property-bag into a 
couple of trunks, and discovered the musicians to a grateful public. 
He it was who robbed the actors of their beards, which they had 
always worn before his time, and exposed them to the people without 
defence of parapet or embrasure. He it was who introduced such 
mechanical appliances as clouds and thunder and lightning, and 
entertained his audience with batteries and assaults. “ Still,” says 
Cervantes, with the wonted diffidence of his age, “ still, the sublime 
was not reached until I produced my ‘ Trade of Algiers,’ my ‘ Destruction 
of Numancia,’ and my ‘ Naval Battle.’” Lope, in his “ New Art of 
Making Comedies,” says that the remarkable genius, Captain Virués, 
first reduced to three acts plays which formerly went on all fours like 
a child; and that the Marquis de Villena, a writer of the 14th century, 
jntroduced allegorical personages on the stage. But Cervantes claims 
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both these honours for himself. “I,” he says, in so many words, 
“ first reduced comedies from five to three acts. I first represented 
in these the hidden thoughts of the soul, and with general applause 
set on the stage characters having some relation to the moral conduct 
of life.” He adds a negative proof of their merit in the assertion that 
not one of them all met with an oblation of cucumbers or other missiles : 
every one ran its appointed course without hisses, groans, or cat-calls. 

Cervantes’ second batch of comedies was not received so 
favourably—was not, in fact, received at all. During these thirty 
years the day-star of the great Lope had arisen, and was 
how bathing the whole of the Spanish theatrical world in.its 
sparkling radiance. Not a manager inquired after Cervantes or 
his comedies. ‘They did not come to seek me,” he says in his 
Adjunia al Parnaso, “and I did not go to seek them. They have 
their own poets, their faniaguados, their particular friends and 
parasites whom they support, and succeeding with these, seek not 
better bread than wheaten.” In a word, he found no birds in those 
nests of thirty years ago. So the unhappy comedies were cast into'a 
coffer, consecrated and condemned to everlasting silence. There, 
probably, they would have remained, had not some good-natured 
friend on one occasion said, that though you might obtain entertain- 
ment from Cervantes’ prose, nothing was to be hoped for from his 
verse. Upon this hint the author at once published them, observing 
in their defence that either his own intelligence must have much 
decayed, or the age changed considerably for the better, contrary to 
the proverb which always praises the good old time. 

“The Numancia” is the only tragedy written by Cervantes. te 
is comprised in four acts, and is mainly historical. The author is 
indifferent to history only when he can increase the interest of his 
drama. or elevate the glory of the ancestors of his people by his own 
imagination. Florus, for instance, tells us that the number of Romans 
engaged in the siege was forty thousand, of the Numantians only four ; 
Cervantes says the besieged were three thousand and the besiegers 
eighty. So the length of the siege, in Strabo eight years and in 
Florus fourteen, is extended into sixteen by Cervantes. The interes 
of the play is considerably enhanced by the love-scenes of Lira and 
Morandro, and by the introduction of Marquino the necromancer, 
for both of which circumstances, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
there is no historic evidence. 

The tragedy commences with a reproof administered by Scipio, 
the Roman general, to his soldiers. In a speech of more than a hun- 
dred lines he censures as many soldiers as can be got together on 
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the stage. This is the direction of the author, who invariably shows 
himself alive to the influence of spectacular concomitants. The 
Roman general bids them leave the low and light desires of women 
and of wine. One cup is enough for drinking, one fascine is 
sufficient for a bed. No soldier is to carry a cooking utensil, or to 
smell of aught but pitch. All this agrees with Florus, scorta calones 
sarcine nisi ad usum necessaria amputantur. Despidid, says Mariana, 
the Spanish historian, dos mil rameras. Thus, in the words of Mon- 
tesquieu, #/ es prive de tout ce gui les avait amollis. Thus he restored 
military discipline. Setting his men to work in the trenches, he made 
them carry stakes if they would not carry standards, and stained 
them with mud if not with blood. Scipio determines to cut the roots 
of the courage of his foe by a siege. The first act concludes with 
the appearance of a girl crowned with towers and holding a castle 
—an allusion, of course, to the name and arms of Castile—in her 
hand, who beseeches the River Duero, which bathes the walls of 
Numantia, for aid. The river rises in its turn, but suggests no 
remedy. It, however, prophesies, with the assistance of Proteus, the 
reversal of the Romans by Attila and the Goths, and the mag- 
nanimous achievements of Philip IT. 

In the second act it is resolved, in a council of the Numantians, to 
have recourse to divine help. Enter, according to stage directions, a 
sacrificial sheep, led by a couple of priests, or holy butchers, as Dryden 
calls them, a page with a silver basin and towel, another with a silver 
water-jug, another with a silver wine ditto, another with incense, another 
with fire and wood, and so on; in fact, all the dramatis persone that can 
be spared are to come on the stage in the dress of Numantian citizens. 
The sacrifice is accompanied with evil omens. The torches will not 
light. A noise underneath the scaffolding, made with a barrel full of 
stones, indicates thunder ; a blazing meteor is represented by the 
discharge of a sky-rocket. Nor is this all. Half a demon rises up 
a centre trap, and takes the victim from the very hands of the priest. 
Recourse is had to Marquino, the necromancer. He enters, sur- 
rounded with several magic appliances, and commences to raise a 
recently-buried body from the dead. This scene resembles the 
necromancy of the witch Erichtho for Sextus, in Lucan’s “ Pharsalia.” 
The same unwillingness to return to life is expressed by the Nu- 
mantian as by the Latin ghost: 

Invisaque claustra timentem 
Carceris antiqui. 
Marquino in his adjuration reproaches the King of Hell with a dis- 
grace which is generally supposed to be confined to this world. He 
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calls him traitor spouse of a spouse who for half the year-is luckily 
without him, and hints, with a reference to the horns of the moon, 
that that interval is not employed to his honour. The corpse con- 
tinues sullenly silent, until the sorcerer whips it into words. Then it 
prophesies evil, and falls back into the grave, whither Marquino in a 
pet pitches himself after it. All this was intended, no doubt, by the 
author for serious business, but it verges on comedy, and is quite 
unworthy of the buskin. 

In the third act the Numantians resolve, as a last resource, after 
burning their valuables in a common bonfire, to destroy themselves. 
Before this, however, they cut up the Roman prisoners and eat 
them. Mariana says they ate their own dead also ; but Cervantes has 
avoided this circumstance of additional horror. It seems, however, 
in accordance with historical fact. Lira is dying for want of food, her 
lover Morandro determines to seek it in the enemy’s camp. After 
unparalleled dangers he returns in the fourth act, wounded to the 
death, with a morsel of bloody biscuit. Lira, the lyre which sounds 
so sweetly to her lover’s fancy, kisses the blood, but indignantly 
refuses to devour the biscuit. They both die. Women die, men 
die, children die, everybody dies by hunger or the sword, excepting a 
youth who, having taken refuge in a tower, tells Scipio he shall not 
lead a single Numantian in triumph, and concludes by throwing him- 
self from the top of it. Other characters in the piece are War, and 
Sickness and Famine, both in yellow masks, and Sickness lean- 
ing on a crutch, with her head bound up in a napkin. Fame 
appears at the end to declare the glory of the Numantians and 
their descendants in Spain. Of the Romans there is very little said 
in the whole play. Schlegel discovers in it a dominating idea of 
destiny and a Spartan pathos. It certainly «approaches, perhaps too 
frequently, the simplicity of the Greek drama. It is written chiefly 
in octaves and redondillas, or dimeter trochaics, with rhymes in 
the extreme and mean lines, as in “In Memoriam.” It abounds 
in patriotic patter, reminding the reader in this respect of that most 
tedious of plays the “ Cinna” of Corneille. Some of its admirers, as 
Schlegel, speak of it as a fearful and imposing picture painted with 
blood and tears. No modern audience would have patience to listen 
to such long speeches as are made, for example, by Scipio and 
the River Duero. It is, indeed, about as proper for the stage as the 
“ Choephorce” of Aéschylus. 

“The Trade,” or Manner of Life, “in Algiers,” in five acts, was 
written soon after the author’s return thence from slavery, and seemsin- 
tended to inspire a zeal for the redemption of captives from the Moors, 
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as the “ Numancia,” probably, to provoke patriotism—that last refuge, 
according to our famous lexicographer, of a scoundrel. The plot of 
the play is one of involved affections. Izuf and Zara are the Moorish 
proprietors of the Spaniards Aurelio and Silvia, an engaged couple. 
Of this pair the souls are blended in such a way as scarcely to be 
separated by the winding-sheet. Izuf is in love with Silvia, and em- 
ploys Aurelio as his intercessor to obtain her favour. Zara is in love 
with Aurelio, and employs Silvia for a like end. Aurelio undertakes 
to shorten the sail of Silvia’s chastity, and Silvia promises the subjec- 
tion of Aurelio. This plot was copied by Lope in his “Captives of 
Algiers,” with the customary alteration of names. Cervantes has 
himself repeated it in the “ Bafios de Argel,” and the reader of his 
novels will find it largely resemble his “ Liberal Lover.” In the first 
act Aurelio is introduced, informing us in redondillas that his soul is 
fettered by his Christian mistress, his body by his Moorish master. 
Zara makes love to him with all the impassioned ardour of a married 
woman. He objects to her the difference of their creeds. “A fig 
for Mahomet!” says that matron, “if only you will be mine.” 
Thereupon Aurelio supplicates the assistance of the Heavenly Father 
and the Virgin in very tedious octaves. In the second act is a 
pretty scene between Izuf and Silvia, in which he compares the white 
veil which hides her divine loveliness to the snow which conceals 
on a wintry day the light of heaven. Aurelio utters some tercets 
in monologue respecting the golden age, the age without meum or 
tuum, which remind us of Don Quixote’s harangue to the goat- 
herds, after he had satisfied his desire for eating and drinking. In 
this act Fatima, a confidante of Zara, endeavours to assist that lady 
in obtaining Aurelio’s affection, though in her opinion the dog is 
about as much acquainted with love as an ass with a lyre. How- 
ever, being a bit of a sorceress, she makes a waxen image of him, as 
Simeetha of Delphis in Theocritus, to burn the frozen Christian, 
and on a suitable occasion, when Night is driving her starry car 
through the central skies, Fatima, with hair dishevelled, her right foot 
bare, and her face turned towards the sea and the sunset, with five 
reeds cut in the light of a full moon, and arranged in magic order, 
with certain heads of African serpents slain in summer time, with a 
string of pregnant stones taken from an eagle’s eyry, and other trifles 
suggestive of the contents of the witches’ cauldron on the barren 
heath of Forres, raises the devil. The Devil politely laments that all 
her labour is in vain, since the Christian heart cannot be hurt by 
sorcery, but offers to send Occasion and Necessity to help her all 
they can. The scene in which these appear is excellently conducted. 
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Aurelio echoes their words, as though giving utterance solely to 
the suggestions of his own imagination. ‘Your shoes are shabby,” 
whispers Necessity. ‘‘ My shoes are shabby,” says Aurelio. “ Your 
shirt is dirty,” whispers Necessity. ‘My shirt is dirty,” says Aurelio. 
Then Occasion steps in, and lingers for him to get a good hold on 
her forelock, but all is idle. Aurelio determines to live and die a 
Christian. Soon after, the two Christian lovers are found by Izuf 
and Zara, in the act of embracing one another. They had pre- 
viously agreed to deceive the Moors, and now, with a promptitude of 
lying which suggests considerable practice, declare that their embrace 
is only the result of joy they both feel on having obtained from one 
another a consent to the desires of their respective proprietors. Per- 
haps the only gleam of comedy, as we understand it, in this old Spa- 
nish comedy lightens our countenances here, where Izuf is anxious 
to punish nobody but Aurelio, while his wife persists that Silvia alone 
is guilty. The play ends with the arrival of Fray Gil, an historical 
character, who ransomed Cervantes, with the price of redemption 
of the captives of the story, and several others. The concluding lines 
are formed of prayers and thanksgivings uttered by these captives 
numbered first, second, and so on, like the gentlemen of Shakespeare. 
Several episodes occur in this play, but they are not neatly dovetailed 
into the chief action, as is of course desirable. They are as distinct 
as the two plots in “The Spanish Friar,” which, according to Dr. 
Johnson, so admirably coalesce. Cervantes was either incapable or 
careless of such coincidence as marks “The Merchant of Venice.” All 
the accessories, however, tend to support the moral end of the drama, 
the redemption of the Christian slaves, of which we are informed in 
this play itself there were some fifteen thousand. For instance, a 
slave-market is introduced, where, after a trial of the slaves, in which 
some of the circumstances remind us of Géréme’s Marché d Esclaves, 
a mother, with an embarazo or incumbrance in the way of a baby in her 
arms, is separated from her son. This youth is presented in a later 
scene calling himself Soliman, a convert to Mahometanism; in the 
exact words of the author, he has given his soul to Satan. A splendid 
Moorish dress in which he appears, and some delicate oriental com- 
estibles, seem to have been the cause of this disastrous conversion. 
Another episode is that of a slave who has run away, having pre- 
viously furnished himself with three pairs of shoes, ten pounds of 
bread, and a species of pastry of great sustaining power, made of 
flour, eggs, and honey. But his foot swells, his raiment waxes old, 
and his bread mouldy ; his legs are torn with briers and thorns. In 
this extremity he commits both body and soul to the charge of our 
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Lady of Monserrate, and lies down to sleep under_a bush. Comes a 
lion, and lies down beside him. Here is Spenser’s story of Una. The 
lion sent by the Virgin leads him out of all peril. There is also in 
this play the relation of the burning of Brother Miguel de Aranda, 
upon which unlucky priest, Father Ahedo in his history of Algiers tells 
us, the Moors took satisfaction for the many murders of their country- 
men by the Inquisition. ‘They seem to have cooked the ecclesiastic 
artistically. They desired their lamb thoroughly roasted, says the 
comedy, and were not content with a scorched surface and all the 
rest raw. Other relations of Christian suffering, of which it is to be 
remembered Cervantes might have been an eye-witness, together with 
pious advice and religious disquisitions, complete the play. Saavedra 
or Cervantes is himself one of the characters, and is engaged in 
demonstrating ‘to a fellow-slave the danger of a temporary conversion 
to the Mussulman faith, to which that slave was inclined for his.own 
convenience. Saavedra quotes a text of Scripture to show that 
such conduct is highly to be condemned. He adds to the text 
many pious but painfully monotonous observations concerning true 
repentance. He divides it into three parts, for all the world like a 
modern parson—essential parts, without which it is altogether vain 
and imperfect. The first part is the contrition of the heart, the second 
the confession of the mouth, and the third the satisfaction of works. 
Therefore he that professes himself contrite, like some renegade 
Christians, and yet with his lips and in his actions denies Christ and 
His saints and so on for a couple of columns, until we feel 
like the Italian of Macaulay, who, having the choice given him of 
the galleys or Guicciardini, chose the latter, but went off willingly 
to. the galleys as soon as he reached the Pisan wars. Such 
wearisome homilies are not, unhappily, infrequent in the plays of 
Cervantes ; they are doubtless instructive as a Directory or the 
Court Calendar, a Bradshaw, or the Statutes at Large, but, save for 
an, exceptional class of intellect, they are not entertaining. 

The comedy of the “ Bafios de Argel” may be first considered 
as, among Cervantes’ later comedies, since it contains the same subject 
and repeats some of the chief incidents in, ‘‘ The Trade of Algiers.” 
“ The word Savio,” says Cervantes, speaking with the mouth of: the 
Captive, in his story in ‘‘ Don Quixote,” “ is the Turkish name for 
the prison or house in which Christian captives, both of the king and 
of private individuals, are enclosed.” It is, however, difficult to find 
in Turkish or in Arabic any word resembling Baio bearing the sig- 
nification which Cervantes supposed that word to possess. The 
main interest of this comedy is the same as that of the Story in 
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“Don Quixote”—the love for a Christian slave of a Moorish lady 
who has been instructed by her nurse in the Christian faith. In the 
comedy, as in the story, we see the long cane, with the linen bundle 
containing coins attached to it, projecting from the window like a 
loophole in the wall, covered with close lattice-work. The letter 
which the Moorish lady sends is almost word for word the same ; the 
same are the minor events, the same is the conclusion. The names, 
however, are changed. Zora, in the play, takes the place of Zoraida 
in the novel ; and in the latter, as in “ The Trade of Algiers,” there 
is mention of Saavedra, who appears not in the “Bajios.” And 
there are many witty allusions which are found only in the drama. 
As, for example, when the bundle is opened, and eleven golden 
crowns with one doubloon are discovered, Lope, the beloved Christian, 
says the solitary doubloon is the Paternoster of the Rosary; which, in 
the opinion of his companion, is a very proper comparison. En- 
couraged by this approval, Lope compares the whole gift to heavenly 
manna, for, quoth he, Habakkuk has brought us in this prison of 
ours a basket of something better than pottage. The allusion is, of 
course, to the dinner intended for Habakkuk’s reapers in a field of 
Judza, which was brought through the air to Daniel in the lion’s den 
by that distinguished prophet of Jewry, of whose whole history there 
are so many and so sadly conflicting accounts. The main subject 
of “The Trade of Algiers” forms an episode in the “ Bafios.” Isuf 
and Zara, Silvia and Aurelio act their several parts over again, only 
with other names, as Dryden’s Montezuma appears again as Al- 
manzor in the “ Conquest of Granada,” and Lyndaraxa is but the 
Almeria of the “ Indian Emperor.” 

To compensate for the child converted to Islamism, we have a 
Christian child crucified. By the simple device of drawing a curtain, 
the chief scenic appendage in the time of Shakespeare and Cervantes, 
this boy is represented to his father full of agony, and the public full 
of admiration, bound to a post and covered with blood. He had 
been before introduced playing with a spinning-top, to show his 
extreme innocence of spirit. Another Christian youth is beaten for 
what his masters consider malingering ; another has had his ears cut 
off ; another is impaled, not indeed coram populo, for to this rule 
Cervantes pays great regard, directing even those slain in battle to 
fall in the vestwario, or behind the scenes. Before his last victim 
exits or enters, as the Spaniards say, for punishment, he ventures on 
an ambitious conceit. For such earthly impalement he will obtain 
a heavenly pall. Some provocation, however, existed for these 
proceedings on the part of the Moorish masters. One Christian, 
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for instance, in this curious comedy murders a Moor in conse- 
quence of a slight disagreement ; another, a Sacristan, roundly calls 
Mahomet Aideputa, an expressive term of Castilian contempt. 
And this conduct was the less excusable, inasmuch as the 
Christians had liberty to perform their sacred rites. In this very play 
the last act is concerned with a celebration of Easter. Not the least 
interesting part of the “ Bafios” are the scenes between that profane 
Sacristan and a Jew. The treatment of this Jew, who is nameless, 
will remind the reader of that of “‘ The Merchant of Venice.” It is 
instructive to consider how tenderly religious zeal can foster the best 
sentiments of the human heart. “Is not this a Jew?” asks one of 
the characters. ‘ Ay,” answers the Sacristan, “ you can easily 
see it by his infamous slippers and his poor wretched face.” The 
Sacristan happens to be bearing a barrel of water at the time, and 
cries “ Halloa! you Jew, hear!” 

Few. What would you, O Christian ? 

Sac. Carry me this cask into my master’s house. 

Few. It is the Sabbath, and on that day I can do no work. No, not if you 
kill me for it. To-morrow I will carry two hundred. 

Sac. Dog ofa Jew! To-morrow I take a holiday. Away with it, and no 
more words. 

Few. Though you kill me for refusing, I cannot carry it. 

Sac. God's life, dog! I’ll tear out your liver. 

Few. Ah, well away ! I am poor and miserable. Let it suffice, O Christian ! 


good Christian ! that I would bear it, by the blessed God I would, were it not our 
Sabbath day. 


The reader will understand that the Sacristan has no right of any 
kind to the labour of the Jew. On the second occasion of the Jew’s 
appearance the Sacristan has stolen from him a Murcian delicacy, 
which the dictionary of the Spanish Academy defines as a curded 
tart made in a posnet, of cheese, rasped bread, madapples, honey, 
and other matters, reminding the reader by its many ingredients of 
that mystic and polysyllabic compound in the “ Ecclesiazuse ” of 
Aristophanes, which is politely offered by the first half of the chorus 
to the second. The unhappy Jew had cooked this dish for himself 
on the day preceding his Sabbath, and had nothing else to eat, 
neither was able to cook aught else in accordance with his law. The 
honest Sacristan will not let it go without payment. Finally, he 
takes fifteen reals from the legal proprietor, five for the present dish 
and ten for two others of which he intends to rob him in the future. 
He treats him, in short, very much in the same way as Warren 
Hastings treated Cheyte Sing. The Jew appears for the last time 
before the Cadi to complain that the Sacristan has stolen his child. 
The Jew obtains his child, but has to pay forty asperos to the 
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Sacristan for the latter’s loss of time in robbing the Jew of what this 
excellent church official charitably, and with his wonted piety, calls 
his Aideputa. 

The comedy has many sudden changes of place, which are 
somewhat confusing, as there is no notice of them by any division 
of. scenes.. They were probably signified to the audience, as on 
Shakespeare’s stage, by advertisements on a black board, such- as 
“This is Algiers,” “ This is Spain.” There are, however, none of 
those allegorical characters which have been noticed in the former 
plays, and which Cervantes imagined he was the first to introduce. 
He entertained, the reader will remember, a similar idea about-his 
novels. The only remaining features of interest in the “ Bafios” are 
an extraordinary appearance in the heavens of a Christian armada, 
caused by the refraction of the sun’s rays in the clouds, which leads 
to the slaughter of some thirty Christian captives, and an attempt to 
escape, perhaps tried by Cervantes himself, on a raft of small troughs 
supported by several large calabashes, the fugitive himself forming 
the mainmast, his arms stretched out as yards, supporting one of his 
old shirts suspended between them for a sail. 

Another drama, coloured by the author’s own experience as a 
captive, and founded, it is affirmed, on a true story, is that of the 
* Grand Sultana.” Cathalina de Oviedo, a Spanish lady taken by 
the Moors at an early age, and a contemporary of Cervantes, is said 
to have attained this dignity. According to the popular tradition she 
becomes a Mussulman, but the dramatist, careless of probability, and 
studying only stage effect, will have her remain a Christian. Heaven 
never founded such another in its crucible. She is fair as a fresh, 
half-open rose set in a walled garden; fair as a daybreak full of orient 
pearl; fair as the myriad reflections of the westering sun. The Sultan 
himself—whom she turns into a tame snake—describes her as more 
elegant than an April morning; enamelling, enlightening, and em- 
broidering the meadows, and giving a golden glory to the world. 
Nature robbed everything of its best at her birth, and so set.her high 
above all human beauty. Still, her beauty, unimaginable as it is, is 
surpassed by her discretion. No wonder the will of Amurath 
becomes subject to hers, as darkness is subject to light. No wonder 
his soul makes itself all eyes to admire her. No wonder he orders for 
her such a dress, ornamented with pearls and diamonds of India, 
as would make most women’s mouths water with unavailing desire. 
But who is chosen to construct this gorgeous garment? .The irony 
of fate puts forward a neglected Christian slave, who whispers in 
Cathalina’s ear that he would sooner measure her for her shroud. 
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It is her long-lost father. The lady faints. The Sultan storms and: 
rages, and the daughter awakes only just in time to prevent her sire’ 
becoming food for tunnies and tenches, or having his caul split like 
a rabbit by the half of a yard-arm, which an industrious official has 
sharpened for that express purpose. As in nearly all Cervantes’ 
comedies, there is a double plot, not too neatly connected. A pair of 
‘F#ansylvanian lovers, Lambert or Albert and Clara, have found their 
way into the Sultan’s seraglio, the former of course being dressed as 
a woman, and are there known under the names of Zelinda and 
Zayda, a circumstance which the author seems anxious to impress 
upon our notice, as he insists upon it four times over. So little 
connection, indeed, have these persons with the main subjects of the 
play, so sparse are their appearances therein, that without this pre- 
caution the reader might well inquire who on earth they were! On 
an evil day the Grand Turk, animated not by any inconstancy, but 
only by a laudable anxiety to obtain issue of his body, throws the 
handkerchief to Zelinda. Some little disturbance ensues. Zelinda 
ultimately escapes by persuading the Sultan that he, by patient prayer, 
had prevailed upon the Prophet to change his sex. The Sultan, who 
seems to have possessed faith enough to move mountains, believes 
this, and rewards the person so favoured of Mahomet by a marriage 
with Zayda, and by making him Pacha of Rhodes. The gracioso, a 
character said to have been introduced by Lope, which enlivens the 
action but seldom advances the plot, is a certain Christian captive 
called Madrigal, who early distinguishes himself by putting a large 
lump of pork into a pot of doronia, or vegetable soup, much affected 
by the Jews. At that time every kind of petty impertinence offered 
to this persecuted people passed for wit in the eyes of the Christian 
public. Afterwards Madrigal comes on the stage with two companions, 
all attired in brand-new coloured waistcoats, white linen breeches, and 
black buskins, and the trio dance and sing to their own accompaniment 
of guitar and tambourines. So far, they bear no little resemblance to 
the familiar three which haunt our metropolitan streets with their 
blackened faces. But a distinction appears in the fact that their 
wristbands are expressly stated to be without ruffles. The greatest 
absurdity in connection with this Madrigal is his solemn promise to 
the Cadi—the Moorish Bishop, as Cervantes explains—to teach, by 
the grace of God, the Sultan’s great elephant Turkish, of which he 
confesses he knows not a word, within the space of ten years. The 
descendant of Apollonius Tyaneus, as he calls himself, sets about his 
arduous. feat by sounding in the beast’s ear with a tin trumpet. He 
has'made this promise to escape the penalty of death, and, as he 
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explains to one of his comrades who dilates en the difficulty of the 
undertaking, either himself, or the Cadi, or the elephant will probably 
die, and so the engagement be dissolved, before the expiration of the 
allotted term. This anecdote is probably not original. The play 
abounds, as may be supposed, with Moorish words and customs. 
There is a notice of the manner of reception of a Persian ambassador, 
of a remarkable Eastern method of offering petitions, with which the 
play opens, and of the number of ladies in the harem. A curious 
theological opinion, that Judas sinned more in hanging himself than 
in selling his Master, is laid down by the father of the heroine—that 
rose, as she is called by the grateful Pacha, set among thorns for the 
rose’s greater glory. 

“ Pedro de Urde Malas,” a drama of the picaresque style, has 
little interest or excellence. Pedro, a fellow so astute that Solomon, 
king of the Jews, might pay him tribute, is in the service of an alcalde, 
the most stupid person from Flanders to Greece and from Egypt to 
Castile. His manner of giving judgment is honest, if eccentric. 
Certain judicial decisions are put into his hood, and drawn out at 
haphazard by Pedro, when the time arrives for sentence. Their 
malapropos character constitutes the humour of the first act. In the 
second, Pedro gives a sketch of his life, of the roguish kind familiar 
to the reader of Rinconete, to a certain gipsy, who in turn describes 
the chief characteristics and agréments of gipsy existence, in very 
nearly the same terms as Cervantes told them in the “ Little Gipsy 
Girl.” A stage direction gives the additional information that all the 
gipsies are to speak their parts ceceando, or after a lisping fashion. 
Pedro was told early in life that he should become a king, and 
becomes in the end a king on the stage. Belica, or Belilla, pet forms 
of Isabelle, is the niece of the queen, but, like Costanza, the gipsy 
girl, has been brought up from infancy by that wandering people. 
She plays no important part in the comedy, and seems only introduced 
for the sake of the anagnorisis, which is brought about by some 
jewels in the usual manner. Plot in the play there is none. But 
the subject which occupies the greatest number of lines is a religious 
rascality on the part of Pedro Urde Malas. He disguises himself as 
a hermit, and by representing to a rich and silly countrywoman that he 
has just arrived from Purgatory, where many of her relations are 
suffering the severest torments, he extracts from her several sums 
of money under pretence of prayer for these unhappy souls. He 
leaves her at last content, but naked. It is curious how Cervantes 
could have obtained his privilege for printing such expressions as 
follow concerning one of the most favourite doctrines of the Holy 
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Catholic Faith. “ Your husband,” Pedro tells his gull, “ will escape 
the horrible flame ; your son will lower the sail of his lofty, fearful 
yell, which he is uttering in the fire which burns the black country ; 
little Martin, your nephew—I mean him with the mole on his face— 
will cease to pout when he perceives the high road of glory which he 
will pass along so soon.” And so on for a couple of columns. The 
unfortunate woman looks on herself as another soul in Purgatory, 
after parting with her cat-skin purse with its contents, but congratulates 
herself on the certainty of her sally to the serene region on the 
shoulders of her faith. An incident less irreligious, but more amusing, 
is that in which Pedro takes a couple of pullets from their proprietor 
with the sole excuse that it is his duty to send them as a ransom for 
the Christian captives in Algiers. Pedro’s conception of a good 
actor is perhaps correct. “If all actors,” he says, “had the proper 
requisites of an actor, they would be as rare as they are now 
numerous. For an actor must have a good memory, an easy delivery, 
a sufficient wardrobe. He must not be affected in any great degree, 
nor must he mouth his part. He must be distinguished by a careless 
care. He must act in such a manner, with such zeal and cunning, 
as to make himself wholly that which he pretends to be. He must 
by his fancy raise the dead fable into life again. He must with 
counterfeited wretchedness draw tears from laughter, and afterwards 
carry his audience back with him into laughter out of tears. Finally, 
he must make them, each and all, put on the semblance himself puts 
on, and, if he does all this, he will, believe me,” says Pedro, “ be an 
excellent actor.” Cervantes, in the person of Pedro, congratulates 
himself and the audience, at the conclusion of the piece, on the 
absence of several incidents, which he probably considered overworn. 
The play does not end in a marriage—a common circumstance 
represented a hundred thousand times. The leading lady is not 
delivered in the first act of a baby, to find herself in the second 
the mother of a man bearded like the pard. The protagonist is not 
exceedingly valiant, nor is he always for avenging a certain insult 
offered to his ancestors, nor does he finally become king of a 
kingdom unknown to any cosmographer of this world. “ From such 
impertinences as these,” says the author, “my comedy is free ; but 
it abounds in artifice, address, and ornament.” 

Another play without a single marriage in it is “ La Entretenida,” 
a name involving a pun, for it may mean “ The Amusing,” or it may 
have a sense which is suggested by its concluding lines— 


Acaba sin matrimonio 
La comedia entretenida, 
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The chief feature in the plot of this play is the same as that.of 
Mrs. Centlivre’s “Bold Stroke for a Wife,” in which Colonel 
Feignwell passes himself off for the real"Simon Pure. The heroine 
of Cervantes’ comedy is naturally disgusted with the false Simon 
Pure, finding he has neither money nor position; and the real Simon 
Pure is disgusted with the heroine, because he conceives. her honour 
overshadowed and darkened by her penultimate adorer, So there is 
no marriage between the masters. The underplot of the piece is, 
as frequently in the Spanish drama, between the servants. There is 
a certain elegant scullion of whom three are enamoured—a page; a 
lackey, and a parasite. Of these, the lackey expresses himself with 
the greatest amount of poetry. Says he, “ Between the sieve and 
the crib, between the straw and the barley, love’s fever fights against 
me by night and by day.” But the course of true love never yet ran 
smooth. The lady whom he once looked on as the flower and fruit 
of love’s fairest tree, is little by little lowered in his regard to the 
wretchedest mule he ever scratched in his life. Her other servile 
suitors for sundry weighty reasons become aweary of her, and the 
unlucky woman, to whom destiny had awarded three stools, sits at 
last in utter astonishment upon the ground. Thus there is no 
marriage among the servants. An accidental similarity of name and 
appearance between the heroine and the object of her brother's 
admiration, insinuates into the former lady a suspicion equally 
indecent and absurd. This incident is apparently introduced solely 
to complicate a piece, which rather recalls the sinuosities of Lope 
than the simplicity of Cervantes. The artifice of the leather wine- 
bag in the fight between the parasite and the lackey is but a repetition 
of an incident in the second part of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” in Camacho’s 
nuptials, wherein the reader will remember the trick by which 
Basilio gains Quiteria for his bride. The story of the lover who 
offered a lady’s-maid four doubloons for her and his lady’s toothpick, 
is what the Americans call “a caution” for such fools as purchase 
with too confident a faith, and at far too high a price, toys which they 
fancy hallowed or made valuable in some way by the touch of their 
mistress’s fingers. For the careless sewing wench, intent on other 
matters, took the first toothpick which came to hand—one with 
which her old mumbling master explored the cavities of such few 
carious tusks as were still his. But the ardent lover, having received 
it with ineffable delight, set it in the richest gold, and wore it con- 
stantly as a holy relic about his neck. Nay, he went so far as to 
weep over it on his knees, and offered up prayers to this dry and dirty 
piece of stick, to assist him in his arduous emprise. 
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*“ The Labyrinth of Love,” so called from the difficulties which 
beset two ladies who disguise themselves as men to pursue’ the 
objects of their affection, is full of the intrigue which characterises 
the genre established by Lope. It is a comedy of cape and sword, 
in which the usual Spanish dress was worn, opposed to a historic or 
religious play. It is made glorious by the presence of four dukes and 
three duchesses, as the sisters or daughters of dukes are called in 
Spain. Duke Dagobert informs Duke Frederick, in pretty plain 
terms, that his daughter has misconducted herself, and offers to 
maintain what he says with his sword. The ambassador of Duke 
Manfred, who was engaged to the accused lady, the Duchess 
Rosamira, hearing the accusation, at once breaks off the engage- 
ment. His master, like Czsar, would have his wife above suspicion. 
Rosamira, on being interrogated, remains dumb, and is carried off to 
prison, much to the disgust of Duke Anastasio, one of her lovers, 
who is present disguised as a labourer. In the mean time Duke 
Manfred meets while hunting two young duchesses, disguised as 
shepherdesses, whom he admits into his retinue. The duchesses are 
named Portia and Julia, and the latter is in love with Manfred. On 
hearing the news about Rosamira, all three of them depart disguised 
as students, two of them being deeply interested in the accusation, 
to find out what they can in connection with it. Anastasio, who has 
determined to be Rosamira’s champion, sends to her Portia, whom 
he. supposes a student, under the disguise of a market-woman. 
Julia declares her love to Manfred by the same device as Viola hers 
to Orsino in “Twelfth Night.” Portia and Rosamira exchange 
dresses ; the latter escapes and flies to Dagobert, who, it turns out, 
has only accused her to prevent her marriage with Manfred. On the 
day set for the trial by combat, Portia appears, covered, of course, 
with a veil, in.a dress of tabby silk—half black, half green. Half 
her guards are dressed in wedding raiment, half in habits of mourn- 
ing. On her left is the executioner with the axe ; on her right a boy 
bearing a crown of laurel ; even the tambours which precede her are 
particoloured—black and green—all which, says the author, very 
justly, will present a strange spectacle. Anastasio appears masked, 
and then Manfred, followed by Julia as his squire ; but no Dagobert, 
who, indeed, talking to Rosamira, his wife, is concealed among the 
crowd. A letter, however, arrives from him addressed to Frederick, 
which explains the conduct of the former-with respect to Rosamira. 
‘The married pair come forward, and Manfred and Anastasio, after 
some little dissatisfaction, finally espouse Julia and Portia. These 
latter marriages are perhaps somewhat sudden, seeing that neither of 
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the gentlemen loved or professed to love either of the ladies ; but 
they come not unexpected by the reader of Spanish comedy. 
English contemporary plays present the same anomaly. What had 
Camillo in “Winter’s Tale” deserved, what had he done, that he 
should be wedded to that old vixen Paulina? Nothing whatever. 
The poor man fell a victim to the fashion of the period. 

The famous comedy of “ The House of Jealousy and the Woods 
of Ardenia” introduces us to the Paladins of Charlemagne. Just 
as in the story of Bojardo, of the opening of which the first act is a 
dramatised version, comes the Pagan princess, that fairest of her sex, 
Angelica, and causes sad disturbance among many prowest knights. 
Especially are the Christian peers Orlando and Rinaldo inflamed 
with jealous rage. The former apostrophises the latter as born into the 
world solely to be the fetter of his feet, the handcuffs of his hands, 
the hindrance of his victories, the hell of his glories, the destroyer 
of his triumphs, and the bitter aloes of his delight. In the comedy, 
as in the poem, Argalia, with the enchanted lance, is killed by 
Ferrau. Malagigi, or Malgesi, as he is called in the~play, performs 
his magic sleights in favour of his cousin Rinaldo ; and Ganelon 
sows such seeds of discord in the heart of the Emperor as declare 
how well he deserved his position in Dante’s Inferno—in that icy 
lake where, livid with cold, he still chatters like a stork amidst 
eternal shadow. Cervantes’ love of spectacular effect is very apparent 
in this play. In the first act a devil rises from a trap-door, and sits 
by Malgesi’s side so long as Angelica appears. That lady’s palfrey 
is held by two savages, dressed in ivy or some hempen stuff stained 
green. To the sound of the sad music of flutes, Merlin’s ghost 
emerges from a practicable jasper tomb. The fight of the two 
paladins is interrupted by a flaming fire. But in the second act are 
things yet more wonderful than these. The act commences with the 
complaints of two poor wise shepherds, who mourn with their guitars 
among the hills the bad taste of a discreet maiden, who prefers to 
them one rich but foolish. To show his simplicity, they put a joke 
upon him of which it is difficult to discover the point ; but not a 
whit does this help their cause with the discreet maiden, who 
encourages her abashed lover in almost the same words with which 
the fair and modest widow in “ Don Quixote” defends the polled 
lay brother, who for her purpose knew as much philosophy as—ay, 
and more than—Aristotle : 

Calla, que para aquello que me sirves, 
Mas sabes que trecientos Salomones. 


The greater part of the act is taken up with attempts, by Malgesi 
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and others, to dissuade the two rival peers from their pursuit of 
Angelica. Rinaldo, after hearing an overture of sighs and clanking of 
chains, sees a monster, with the mouth of a serpent, vomiting fire. 
So far, however, is he from being afeared, that he asks for permission 
to enter through this fire into the monster's sulphury maw. Whereupon 
Malgesi, who has come out of its mouth in disguise, declares himself to 
be Horror, the ambassador of Jealousy, who dwells there. Other shapes, 
Jealousy’s grim attendants, issue from her abode, also like Merlin’s 
ghost, to the sound of sad music. First is discovered through the flash- 
ing flame, Fear, clad ina grey coat girt with adders. Then Suspicion is 
seen in parti-coloured raiment. Then Curiosity with a hundred eyes, 
most of them sightless ; and Despair, a rope about her neck and a drawn 
dagger in her hand. Last of all appears Jealousy herself, compared 
to whom in evil all her attendants are but idle shadows. She is attired 
in a leaden-coloured gown, on which are painted snakes and lizards, 
and she wears a wig, black, white, and blue. As all these phantoms 
have no effect in shaking Rinaldo’s resolution, the Goddess Venus is 
entreated to untie this knot, demanding divine intervention. She 
comes in a chariot, drawn by lions, and is followed soon after by her 
son Cupid onacloud. The latter undertakes to lead Rinaldo to 
that magic fountain so famous in this ancient story. Cupid, by the 
way, appears clothed, with a broken bow, and without arrows. On 
being asked the reason by his mother, he replies, that since Interest 
has usurped his authority, and love has become a sort of fair in 
which each seeks only for his own profit, he has turned his quiver 
into a purse, and every arrow into a crown; besides, in order to fly the 
faster, stripping his wings of feathers, and covering them instead with 
three-pile velvet. As for Orlando, he is addressed by Ill and Good 
Fame successively. ‘The former has a black tunic on her body, black 
wings on her back, a black wig on her head, a black trumpet in one 
hand, and a black book in the other. In this black book, she tells him, 
are recorded the evil feats which have obscured the report of foolish 
lovers. Here is written how the Roman Triumvir was blinded with 
the light of a fair face, and how Hercules sat spinning in petticoats at 
the feet of Deianira. Infinite, indeed, is the number of ceiebrated 
names on these sable pages, but there is yet room for the name of 
Orlando. Then Good Fame reads to him, out of her book of gold, 
the names of those who have not been beguiled into following the 
sweet fire of love—of Julius Cesar, that famous man, equally illus- 
trious with the pen and the lance, whose “ wit set down to make his 
valour live that with which his valour enriched his wit;” and of the great 
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cavalier Machabeeus, the guide of the people, which was the friend of 
God. But Orlando is as little affected as his rival ; nay, he sets 
down both sights as magic seductions of Malgesi, and regrets having 
missed the opportunity of pulling them both in pieces. The third 
act continues the ineffectual attempts of Malgesi to detach the two 
peers from the object of their adoration. It opens as the second, 
with a joke put upon the rich shepherd suitor by his poor rivals, in 
which he is almost choked with his own left garter, under a pretext 
of being taught to sing. Rinaldo asks one of these clowns if he has 
seen Angelica, describing her as a lady with starry eyes, golden hair, 
and a mouth breathing Sabzean odour. “No,” replies the rustic, “she 
has not been near the place, or I should surely have smelt that 
breath you talk of ; I, who never was troubled with a cold in the head 
in all my life. Yet I have found something, but shall I tell you what?” 
“‘ Certainly,” answers the anxious lover. “Then,” says the lout, 
“‘T have found three pigs’ feet, and a sheep’s trotter.” This sort of wit 
was doubtless a tax of the time levied on the poet by the Spanish 
groundlings. The English public of Shakespeare’s age were more con- 
tent probably than Coleridge with the porter’s speech in “ Macbeth,” 
and would have looked askance on Schiller’s conversion of it into a 
morning hymn. ‘Towards the cnd of the act Marfisa appears at 
Charlemagne’s court, announcing herself as a woman for whose desires 
earth is all too narrow—therein, perhaps, little differing from the rest of 
her sex—and as caring not a straw for Christ or, indeed, for Mahomet. 
She offers, in fine, to fight the whole of the king’s knights in succession. 
Galalon accepts her offer, and is discomfited. The play concludes 
with a political message to the monarch, conveyed by an angel ona 
flying cloud ; and as for Angelica, ¢e/errima belli causa, it is determined 
she shall belong to that one of the rivals who puts the enemy to rout 
soonest. The most amusing anachronism in this piece is the allot- 
ment of a duefia to the heroine. This lady, of a class at which 
Cervantes never tired of laughing, is introduced with a lap-dog, com- 
plaining of a fit ofthe mother, and longing for the time when she shall 
be at rest with her pillow in the drawing-room, when she shall again 
behold in their little bottles her white paints, her oils, her unguents, 
and her pickled raisins ; for the fierce French winds have ruined 
her complexion ; they have, in her own graphic words, made her 
face like the sole of her shoe. An extraordinary appearance anmiong 
the paladins of the puissant son of Pepin must this lady have pre- 
sented, dressed after the fashion of the period—a fashion not unlike 
that at present prevailing among the Sisters of Mercy, to the street 
boys’ mingled amusement and awe —in a black frock, and cap of white 
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linen enclosing her face, and falling over her shoulders and bosom 
down to the middle of her skirts. 

The principal intent of “ The Gallant Spaniard ” was, as the writer 
in the last lines of that play assures us, to mix historical truth with 
fable. How much of the play is to come under each of these cate- 
gories it is now difficult to determine. Arlaxa, a marvel of Moorish 
loveliness, a lady who, as one of her many admirers puts it, might 
lend light to the sun, and losing none herself increase his splendour, 
is anxious to.see the gallant Spaniard Don Fernando de Saavedra, 
possibly one of the author’s ancestors, the bugbear of Barbary, a man 
equally valiant and discreet: qualities rarely, as Cervantes wisely 
remarks, united. She bids Alimuzel, one of her lovers, fetch Fernando 
from Oran, about five miles from Algiers, promising to marry that 
Moor if he gratifies her curiosity. The governor of Oran refuses to 
allow Fernando to go; but the gallant Spaniard disobeys military 
orders, leaps the wall of the fortification by night, and enters the 
aduar or village of Arlaxa. In the mean time Margarita, a lady who 
thus ingeniously. puns upon her name— 


Margarita, mar do mora 
Gustos que me han de amargar— 


arrives also at Arlaxa’s aduar. She is dressed in masculine attire 
and tells Arlaxa, in the presence of Fernando, who has assumed the 
habiliments of a Moor, how, having been shut in a nunnery by a cruel 
brother for the sake of her fortune, she has made her escape, and 
come in search of a gentleman who had offered to marry her, 
whom, however, she had never seen. He eventually turns out to be 
none other than the gallant Spaniard. Fernando inquires if she 
could marry the gentleman in the event of his being ugly. Margarita 
replies that she cares only for his courage, the beauty of his mind; 
as for that of the face, it is but a flower of January, which withers in 
the shade. Fernando then persuades Margarita, Arlaxa, and 
Alimuzel to accompany him to Oran, which is being besieged by 
the kings of Algiers, of Cuco, and of Alabez. Here they meet with 
Margarita’s cruel brother, who has been taken captive. During the 
assault of Oran, the gallant Spaniard shows his proper colours. He 
declares himself a Christian, and makes sad havoc among the 
unhappy Moors, whom he had so impudently deceived by adopting 
their raiment, and professing himself on their side. 

Cervantes, or rather his audience, doubtless considered every- 
thing fair in war if not in love. The play ends with the forgiveness 
of Fernando by his commander, in consideration of his heroic deeds, 

Hu2 
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his exact amount of Mussulman slaughter being duly credited to 
him ; with his marriage to Margarita, whom he offers to take in 
deference to her brother’s idiosyncrasies sans dot, and with that of 
Arlaxa to Alimuzel. The gracioso of the piece is a hungry soldier 
named Buytrago, who has been especially permitted, in consideration 
of his abnormal appetite, to beg for souls in Purgatory in order to 
satisfy it. This is part of the history of the piece, if we may believe the 
author, who anent Buytrago intercalates this note: “The business 
of begging for souls is actually true. I saw it myself.” At the best 
Buytrago is but an impudent beggar, a tedious buffoon. Without 
doubt Cervantes was ashamed of him. Equally without doubt, the 
groundlings had adored him. He appears in every act. Yet does 
he not ever speak with that regard to religious decorum which a 
properly disposed audience has a right to require. On one occasion, 
for instance, he asks “their ladyships the souls in Purgatory” to 
protect him, unless they happen to be asleep at the time in their 
dormitory—reminding us of Elijah’s mockery of the prophets of Baal ; 
and on another, he excuses himself for showing a little violence in 
his petitions by saying he cannot well do otherwise in Oran, for 
there nobody dies in his bed, cockered to the last with draughts and 
dainties, but rather of spear-thrusts or a bosom torn open by bullets. 
So the souls go down to Purgatory in a pet, and having great wrath 
themselves, require Buytrago to beg for them with equal fury. The 
play is not, as indeed none that Cervantes wrote are, devoid of 
striking sentences, such as the reply of Margarita to her guardian, 
who has attempted by several wise arguments to dissuade her from 
her foolish scheme of following Fernando to Oran. Says that young 
woman, “ The prudent and the old always give good advice, but, alas! 
its goodness is not perceived by that mad early age which becomes 
entangled in itself, and never attempts anything prudent outside its 
own inclination.” The sentence, too, of the hero is somewhat curious, 
if we may take it as the deliberate sentiment of the author. “ A well- 
born man, however much offended,” says Fernando, “never changes 
his religion.” The last scenes are so perplexingly full of the hurly- 
burly of battle, that we may apply to them the reverse of part of Dr. 
Johnson's criticism of “ Coriolanus”—whether or no there be too 
little bustle in the first act, there is certainly too much in the last. 

A very extraordinary play of Cervantes has been reserved for final 
consideration. Its fable is uninteresting, its conduct absurd, but it is 
certainly the most celebrated drama Cervantes ever wrote. ‘The Pro- 
sperous Bully” belongs to a class known as Comedias de Santos, of which 
it is perhaps the most extravagant. It is a religious play, founded 
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on the doctrine of what Milton calls prevenient grace. Besides the 
allegorical characters of Curiosity and Comedy, already mentioned, 
there are in this mystic drama a pastry-cook, a demon, a tailor, a 
skeleton, a Grand Inquisitor, an angel, three policemen, three souls 
out of Purgatory, Lucifer, and the hero, who, after living in Seville 
like Barabbas, or a modern Mohawk, dies in the odour of sanctity as 
a saint and miracle-monger in Mexico. The first act is occupied 
with some of the excesses of Lugo, as the protagonist is named. He 
is shown to be on excellent terms with the police force, and a 
servant of the Grand Inquisitor. The most interesting portion of 
the act is a description of a dinner to which Lugo is invited by 
ladies of the profession amiably ascribed by Dr. Johnson to Mrs. 
Beauclerk. . The dishes are somewhat confused in the Spanish 
narrative, but the most important, arranged in modern order, appear 
to be these :—First, a shad and a painted shrimp, followed by a fat 
savoury gudgeon and a slippery eel ; next a rabbit pasty, pierced in 
a thousand parts with shafts of bacon ; then a tart of madapples ; 
and, lastly, an almond sweetmeat of Alicante. As the first act 
showed Lugo’s life of sin, so the second shows his life of sobriety. 
Behold him now in Mexico, a friar of St. Dominic! a paragon of 
piety, busied continually in devout contemplation and holy exercises. 
The most notable acts and temptations of the saint, for he is 
canonised at last, are here brought before the spectator, and 
the author naively vouches for their truth in the midst of his 
stage directions : “ All this is historically the fact.” “This is no lie 
nor apocryphal supposition.” “ This vision is genuine.” Amongst 
these facts, not the least curious is that of a sick lady, who, in spite of 
several texts which are quoted for her comfort by an attendant priest, 
is about to die in despair for want of good works. Lugo, or the 
Father of the Cross, as he is now called, is summoned to her bedside, 
and—this is the astounding part of the comedy—in due legal form 
makes over to her use the benefit of all and sundry his fastings, tears, 
stripes, masses, &c. To this strange deed of gift he beseeches Christ, 
Mary, and the eleven thousand virgins, to become securities, and 
calls all earth, heaven, and the holy angels as witnesses! Well may 
one of the minor characters, who has attentively watched this transfer, 
cry out in a transport, ‘ Oh, lucky sinner !” 

The third act is occupied with the holy death of the Father of 
the Cross, and some of its scenes are, it must be confessed, sur- 
prising. One of the first fruits of the strange bargain is, that the 
Father of the Cross becomes a leper. He bears this infliction with 
exemplary patience. He is a very Job, without his wife “and his 
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potsherds. A theological dispute is given at full length between him 
and a devil, wherein, while admitting the superiority of the devil 
in dialectics, he remains supremely satisfied with his own superiority 
in faith; like Cowper’s old cottage woman, he knows his Bible true, a 
truth of which the devil, like the brilliant Frenchman, was unaware. 
At last the devil has an unfair advantage taken of him by the sudden 
exhibition of the holy father’s rosary. He retreats roaring. Such is 
the stage direction. After a lapse of thirteen years—occurring, alas 
for the unities! not in the division of an act, not even in the division 
of a scene, but missingly alluded to by one of the minor actors—the 
holy father, who has by this time become superior of his convent, 
dies. Then his body, once seared with the loathsome sores of 
leprosy, becomes like burnished silver or limpid crystal. There is a 
general raid of the citizens, represented by first, second, and third 
citizen, on his blood-stained rags, and he is carried to the grave, with 
a howling accompaniment of the disappointed damned, by no less a 
dignitary than the Viceroy himself. The comedy bears some resem- 
blance to Boccaccio’s tale of “Ser Ciappelletto,” which he seems to 
have intended as a satire on the intercession of saints. Ciappelletto, 
the worst man perhaps that ever was born, is screened by his master, 
Musciatto, as Lugo by the Grand Inquisitor. The reader wil 
recollect how the populace dispute about his rags for relics when he 
is dead, and how he is buried with much pomp in a marble tomb, 
and worshipped ever after as a saint with vows and candles. But the 
essential difference of the two narratives lies in this, that the Italian 
rogue never repents. He procures absolution by a lying confession, 
couched in terms of the most daring impiety. Having committed 
so many sins, one or two more on his death-bed, he imagines, will 
make small difference in his destiny. I believe and conclude, says 
Boccaccio, that he is rather in the hands of the devil in perdition 
than in paradise ; but, be that as it may, God worked and still works 
many miracles by him. 
JAMES MEW. 





A PILGRIMAGE To THE BIRTHPLACE 
OF NELSON. 


OT long since, as I happened to be attending a Congress of 
Archzologists at Norwich, I received from an old friend a 
pressing invitation to come over and spend a few days in his hos- 
pitable home. He added, by way of temptation: “ Here I am, not 
far from either Walsingham or Burnham Thorpe ; so if you like to 
take me on your way back to London, you may make a pious pil- 
grimage to ‘ Our Lady of Walsingham,’ or else a secular one to the 
birthplace of Horatio Nelson.” It is needless to say that I accepted 
his challenge, and performed at all events the second pilgrimage ; 
with what results shall be told in the following paper. 

Some twenty miles to the north-east end of King’s Lynn, not far 
from Holkham, the magnificent seat of the Cokes, is a large district 
some six miles by four in extent, known far and wide as the “ Seven 
Burnhams.” It is a fine agricultural neighbourhood ; and its yeomen 
farmers, I fancy, will bear comparison with those of any other locality 
in East Anglia. 

The whole district for miles around, long since cut up into 
several parishes, was collectively called Burnham, perhaps from 
the Burn or brook which ran through them, and gave its name to its 
lords in the Saxon times, members of a knightly family called 
Burnham. When gradually the various manors and lordships passed 
into different hands, and churches were built for the population 
which grew up around them, seven parishes were formed, each bear- 
ing a distinctive name, as Burnham Sutton, Burnham Norton, Burn- 
ham Overy (é.¢. over the water), Burnham Deepdale, Burnham West- 
gate,and Burnham Ulph. The south-eastern district became known as 
Burnham “ Thorpe,” that being the Saxon name for a village. Under 
our Saxon kings much of the land was in the hands of the Carmelites 
and members of other religious houses which abounded here ; and, in 
fact, even to this day, there are few districts in the Eastern Counties 
on which the Medizval Church has left its mark so plainly as the 
“Seven Burnhams.” Of the rest, a large share passed at the Norman 
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Conquest into the hands of those powerful Earls, the Bigods, of Norfolk, 
and the Earls of Warrenne and Surrey, from whom it descended to the 
Calthorpes, and from them again to the Parkers and Lombards, and 
from the latter family it came by marriage to the Walpoles, Lords 
Orford, who still possess many of its manors and much of its 
patronage. 

Of Burnham Thorpe more especially we are told by Blomefield, 
in his “ History of Norfolk,” that at the Conquest it was held bya 
great Saxon thane, named Toke, who was deprived of it by William. 
The township was then conferred on William, Earl Warrenne. Walter, 
who held it under the Earl, at the time of the Domesday survey, 
was the ancestor of the Burnhams, who, somehow or other, seem to 
have come gradually to be Lords in the place of the Earl, who prob- 
ably found that he had more and better “ fish to fry” in Surrey and 
in the neighbourhood of Norwich, and so let slip his hold on this remote 
and perhaps profitless possession. Blomefield tells us that, William de 
Burnham dying without issue in the reign of Henry III., the manor 
of Burnham Thorpe came to Sir William de Calthorp, who had 
married his sister and heiress. Sir William and his wife Cicely 
appear to have been good friends to the people of Burnham, for they 
obtained a charter for a fair there to be held on the feast of St. Peter 
ad Vincula, and also a weekly market on Saturdays ; the latter, how- 
ever, has been discontinued for many years, though the place is still 
known as Burnham Market. The property remained in the Calthorpe 
family till Elizabeth, sister and heir of one Philip Calthorpe, brought 
it in marriage to Sir Henry Parker, of Erwarton, in Suffolk ; and the 
Parkers appear to have presented to the church until the reign of 
Queen Anne, when it passed to the Lombards, one of whom, Peter 
Lombard—znoft the author of the “ Sentences”—lies buried in the 
chancel of Burnham Thorpe church. 

Burnham Thorpe, or, as it is called by the natives, “ Thorpe” — 
for the Burnhams are to them a little world—is a long, straggling 
village with two streets running parallel to each other, and intersected 
by other lanes at right angles. It contains one or two good sub- 
stantial farms, with “ Granges,” that have seen more than three 
centuries, such excellent brickwork and tiling do they exhibit. The 
cottages are neat and plain, and each has a little strip of garden 
ground before it or else in the rear. And the village is cut nearly 
into two equal parts by a brook of clear water, in which I should 
have expected that Izaak Walton might have found good sport. Its 
rapid and darting stream half-provokes me to rush into the domain 
of poetry, and to style it “ arrowy ” 
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At the west end of the village is the church, which lies away 
from the road in the midst of green meadows and cornfields, fringed 
with a row of the largest and finest willows that I ever saw, mark- 
ing the course of the brook on its way to the oyster beds at 
Burnham Overie. At the further or eastern end of the street, nearly 
a mile distant, is the rectory, of which I had so often heard and 
read as having been the birthplace of our great naval hero. I 
pressed on to see it before the daylight was gone. 

Sloping grounds, of a park-like kind, though small, lead up to a 
modern mansion, flanked in the rear by a grove of beech-trees, at 
the top of which is a small artificial mound, with a summer-house and 
seat, called the “ Mount,” which commands a pleasant view across 
the Burnhams. The church tower rises in the centre, out of trees 
under which Nelson must often have walked and played as a 
boy ; and the sea is to be seen in the offing, at three or four miles’ 
distance. It was probably here that the boy Horatio used to sit and 
muse upon the element with which he had already made friends, 
and on which he was destined hereafter to build his fame. 

Most of the trees in the rectory grounds are of more recent date 
than the boyhood of Nelson ; one umbrageous Spanish chestnut 
looks as if he must have played under its shade ; but it appears that 
it was planted by his father’s successor in the living, only a year or 
two before Nelson was laid in his grave in St. Paul’s. There are still, 
however, in these grounds some silvery beeches, which doubtless 
were flourishing trees in Nelson’s time ; and the road to the church 
is fringed on either side by oaks and elms, which were already old 
trees in histinfancy. The same is the case with the may and 
hawthorns which grow on the left-hand of the grass pathway which 
leads from the village street to the church. 

The little brook which runs past the rectory, accompanying the 
road for some two hundred yards in its course, is full to the brim in 
a rainy season, and flows so deliciously clear and bright that one can 
easily fancy that it produces delicious trout. These, however, are 
rarely found now, because in hot summers the water is nearly dried 
up. Large numbers of eels, however, are still caught in it by 
“ spearing.” 

Its course towards the sea, which must often have been followed 
by the adventurous boy Horatio, lies through pleasant meadows, 
intersecting the village, and passing near the parish church. Thence 
it runs to Burnham Overie, where it turns a mill ; and then it finds its 
way through the sand-hills into the sea, which hereabouts is famous for 
its oysters, as stated above. Allalong its course is marked by alders and 
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willows, whose gnarled and knotted trunks would form a study for 
the artist’s pencil. 

The kingfisher still darts up and down this burn, whilst wood- 
pigeons “coo” among the trees on each side of it; and a golden 
eagle was lately shot whilst hovering over one of its bends, From 
Thorpe the road still leads to Holkham, Wells, and Binham, just as 
it did a century or more ago, when Horatio and his brother William 
rode along it to rejoin their school at North Walsham, in the deep 
snow at the end of their Christmas-tide holidays, as told by Southey 
in his “ Life of Nelson.” 

But of all the parts of this quiet rural scene, after all, the rivulet 


is least changed by the hand of time :— 


For men may come and men may go, 
But I flow on for ever. 


At the bottom of the rectory garden, facing the road between 
Thorpe and Creake, is another fanciful memorial of Nelson—a pond 
artificially formed as the facsimile representation of the deck of the 
Victory. ‘The curved line of one end and the sharp angle at the 
other represent the stern and the bows of the gallant ship as she 
would be seen from above. The pond is now overgrown with weeds 
and water plants, so that its sharply-defined outline is rapidly dis- 
appearing. So true are the words of Shakespeare that men’s good 
deeds are too often “ writ in water.” 

All individual traits of the great naval hero seem to have passed 
away in the village, though the chief inn commemorates him in the 
sign of the “ Nelson’s Head,” and is likely to continue to do so for a 
few more decades, as I noticed it was kept by “ Thomas Parr.” The 
portrait which swings on the signboard is not a very flattering one, 
nor of any great value as a work of art. Some of the cottagers, how- 
ever, have prints of Nelson on their walls, more or less flattering. I 
noticed a good copy of an engraving of Nelson, by Cousins, in the 
sitting-room of the parish clerk. 

Thorpe church, in spite of having been denuded of its southern 
aisle, is still a handsome specimen of a partly Decorated and partly 
Perpendicular structure, quite of the Norfolk type, externally cased 
with flint and stone dressings, and having a clerestory and large 
windows. It is not richly decorated, but plain and simple through- 
out ; there is a fine north porch, surmounted by a cross, and the east 
window is of good proportions. On either side of it is a niche, each 
once bearing the figure of a saint ; but these are gone. Beneath it is a 
small pointed arcade, in stone ; and at the east end of the churchyard 
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lies a fine stone coffin-lid, which deserves to be placed within the 
church in order to preserve the fast-perishing sculpture which once 
adorned it. 

In the church are monuments to several members of the Nelson 
family, The pulpit and reading desk are modern and poor, the work 
of a village carpenter and of a village designer as well. But they are 
those which stood here when Horatio Nelson came back from sea to 
visit his parents ; at all events, the pulpit was erected when he was 
quite a young man. 

In the chancel are monuments to members of the Cornwallis 
and Lombard families ; and on the north wall a tablet records the 
death in 1802 of the Rev. Edmund Nelson, “ Rector of this parish, 
and father of Horatio Lord Nelson.” Of his illustrious son there is 
no record here, save only in the parish register. This alone is visible 


to a stranger’s eye. 
The church contains a fine though imperfect brass to the memory 


of Sir William Calthorp, who died in 1420. It is fully described by 
Cotman. There is still a fillet of brass by his side, with the legend, 


Quisquis eris qui transieris, sta, perlege, plora. 


In Blomefield’s time the other fillet was also zm stfu; on it was the 
line, rhyming with the above, 


Sum quod eris, fueramque quod es; pro me, precor, ora. 


Under the shields of the knight and his good lady, his second wife, 
Sibylla, daughter and heir of Sir Edmund de St. Omer, were other 
labels inscribed with “ Pensez de Fyner.” 

Blomefield tells us, in his “ History of Norfolk,” that in the reign 
of Edward I. there was in Burnham Thorpe another church, dedicated 
to St. Peter, but at that time consolidated with Burnham All Saints’, 
and given along with it to the prior and monks of Lewes. No traces 
of the church, however, exist ; and even its site is unknown. 

I searched the parish register, of course, for the entry of Nelson’s 
baptism, which I felt sure would be found there. It has doubtless 
been sought by other curious eyes besides my own. It stands at the 
top of one of the pages, thus :— 


BAPTISMS. 1758. 


Horatio, son of Edmund and Catharine Nelson, born Sept. 29; baptized 
Oct. 9, privately ; pub [licly received into the Church] Nov. 15. 


The entry is in the handwriting of the Rev. Edmund Nelson, 
the father, who continued to hold the living till his death. In the 
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margin, Horatio’s next brother, William, subsequently curate of 
the parish, and eventually the second Lord and first Earl Nelson, 
has added a marginal note to the effect that this same Horatio was 
“ invested with the ensigns of the most Honourable Order of the Bath 
at St. James’s, September 27, 1797 ;” and in another handwriting, 
probably that of Thomas Bolton, the third Lord Nelson, is added : 
“made Rear-Admiral of the Blue 1797, and created Lord Nelson of the 
Nile and of Burnham Thorpe October 6, 1798. Catera enarret fama.” 

There is in the register an entry to the effect that the pulpit was 
put up in 1783 by Nelson’s father ; the oak, he tells us, grew in the 
parish, and was given by Lord Walpole, the rector paying the other 
expenses. The pulpit, reading desk, and clerk’s desk form together 
what is called a “ three-decker,” or still more irreverently a “ dickery, 
dickery, dock.” 

On the supposition that Lord Nelson was baptized at the font, 
the following lines were placed on it when it stood in the rectory 
garden, before it was sold to a neighbouring maltster :— 

How Nelson fought, let Nile, Trafalgar, tell, 

And grateful England how her hero fell. 

These native grounds his early footsteps trod, 

This font first gave Horatio to his God. 
But in all probability the genuine ancient font is that at which 
Horatio Nelson was “ publicly received into the church,” and still 
stands near its western entrance. 

It is worthy of note that another Horatio Nelson, midshipman of 
H.M.S. Zndymion, born at Burnham Thorpe in 1793, died at 
Fahan House, near Londonderry, November 17, 1811, in the 18th 
year of his age. He was doubtless a son of a brother of the 
worthy rector, and a cousin of the Admiral. 

In another volume I found the following entry :— 

BuriAts. 1802. 

The Reverend Edmund Nelson, A.M., Rector of this parish 46 years, died 
April 26, and was buried May 11, 180e, aged 79 years. He was Father to the 
Right Honourable Horatio, first Viscount Nelson of the Nile, Baron Nelson of 
Burnham Thorpe, in the county of Norfolk, and was next heir to the Barony of 


Hilborough aforesaid, on whom, and his heirs male, it was entailed in the year 
1801. 


The above is in the handwriting of William, the Admiral’s next 
brother, the same who on Horatio’s death was created Earl Nelson, 
and lived and died a canon of Canterbury Cathedral. 

But very few stories and traditions about Nelson are current in 
the village. One, however, which I learned on the spot, may as well 
be recorded here. One Whit Monday, when Nelson was a captain, 
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and the parishioners were “ beating the bounds,” according to cus- 
tom,' he resolved to accompany them ; and when he came to the 
brook in the fields near Burnham Overy, it was necessary to cross it. 
On this, one of the labourers took the hero up on his shoulders, and 
carried him across, saying that he would not allow him to get wet. 
A bystander, quite a boy, named Heigh, and a native of Burnham, 
then asked Nelson to take him along with him to sea, saying that he 
was ready to go wherever the captain would take him. “No, no, 
my young Valiant, you’re not old enough yet,” was Nelson’s reply ; 
and the boy, when he grew to be a man, was always called “ Valiant 
Heigh,” and remained so at Burnham to the end of his days. 

This story may be “ capped” by another, which is usually to!d 
as a sort of “rider” to it. No sooner was Lord Nelson safely 
deposited on ¢erra firma across the brook, than his bearer asked 
him, “ Now, haven’t I done the right thing, sir?” “No,” replied 
Nelson ; “ you should have dropped me into the brook, and then 
everybody present would have remembered the occurrence ; as it is, 
your act will soon be forgotten.” 

I may add that as lately as last July (1879) there died at Docking, 
between this place and Lynn, at the age of a hundred and one, an 
old woman who remembered Nelson when on a visit to his father at 
Burnham Thorpe. 

In a shed attached to a farmhouse in the village there has lain 
for twenty years, and still lies, one relic of Nelson—namely, one of 
the timbers of the old ship Victory. It is about eight feet long, 
and was presented by Lord Clarence Paget, Admiral Seymour, and 
other officials of the Portsmouth Dockyard, to the parish of Burn- 
ham Thorpe, in order that it might be made into a lectern for the 
church ; and it was sent for that purpose to the late Hon. F. Walpole, 
M.P. He died, however, without carrying his intention into effect ; 
and it is to be hoped that the present year, or next, will see the 
design carried out. A better memorial of Nelson than a lectern 
made out of the timbers of the Victory could scarcely be wished for. 

The following curious names of parishioners occur in the registers 
of Burnham Thorpe :—Dowdy, Gogs, Tortoise, Futter, Woodbine, 
Bloy, Rix, Jewler, Pointer, Seaman, Standgroom, Curl, Blancher, 
Carman, Tubbing, Gricks, Whale, Bee, Frairey, Skett, Whitterhead, 
Fiddeman, Silence, Craspe, Wasselby, Tuffts, Scurle, Alders, and 
Feazer. EDWARD WALFORD. 

? This was probably in 1790, as under that date the register records the fact 


that ‘‘the parish officers with the principall inhabitants went the bounds and 
repaired the old marks,” 
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RECENT FRENCH POETS. 


(WITH POEMS TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY’), 


Part I. 


POETICAL movement has of late years been inaugurated 

in France, and continues uninterruptedly, striving intrepidly 
towards the ideal, in spite of and through the sadnesses of reality. 
It may, indeed, be affirmed that, whilst the modern novelist works 
grimly amongst the ugliest recesses of human nature with such 
degree of genius as might belong to a conscientious ragman, whilst 
the writer of comedy has grown too witty, the vaudevillist too stupid, 
and whilst the operetta grinds out mercilessly the gim-crack tunes of 
the café-chantant, a group of young writers has steadily, and with 
almost fanatical magnanimity, adhered to the honour and service of 


! I wish it to be understood that, as regards each and all of the poems of which I 
have here attempted English versions, I would much have preferred their appearing 
in the originals; it was on account of an objection raised to the printing in 
an exclusively English magazine such an unusually large amount of matter in a 
foreign tongue, that I undertook, to the best of my ability, to translate the poems, 
and put them into English verse. The suggestion that the most welcome 
account which we could obtain of recent French poetry would be one written 
by a prominent member of the group of poets itself, met with my hearty sym- 
pathy ; and inclined as I had long been to write such an account myself, I feel 
that in enabling my friend, M. Catulle Mendés, to become the collective voice of 
the entire fraternity which he represents, I have obtained what is far more inter- 
esting than any English writing on the subject could be. As most of the poets 
translated are my own contemporaries, I have less hesitation in accepting the respon- 
sibility of becoming their interpreter than would have been the case had they been 
of those whom we now oftener address as ‘‘ cher maitre,” than by the more familiar 
** cher ami, cher frére,” of artistic camaraderie. Nevertheless, I know that from one 
and all I must crave indulgence ; and it would be unjust to both myself and them 
did I not state that, although I have endeavoured to transplant each beautiful 
flower with all the care that one bestows on a precious shrub, bringing away the 
root with all its delicate fibres and even the earth that clings to them, I earnestly 
desire the reader to go in all cases to the original. Throughout, though being 
as literal as possible, I have tried to catch the true “spirit,” and this I clearly 
distinguish from the vague ‘‘ ghost,” which we too often see scrupulously wearing 
the exact externals and adornments of what, in some foreign language, is a real 
poem. 

ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY. 
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august Poesy. Preferring the Art which is eternal to that which is 
transitory, they answer to those who may reproach them with not 
being essentially “moderne,” that to work for all time is the best 
way of working for the time one lives in. Seen from Art’s supreme 
heights, days and centuries form one vast Present. That which St. 
Thomas said of God may be said of Art: Zotum suum esse simul 
habet. 

What is the literary value of this hardy revival? The battle is 
being fought, and none can prejudge with certainty what fate the 
future may reserve for these bold minstrels. Icarus still flies ; will 
he soar or will he fall headlong? But the nobleness of the effort is 
incontéstable, and were it for this alone, respect and sympathetic 
attention are its due. 

Such is the motive which has induced me, a Frenchman, to 
undertake the task of acquainting English readers with the works, 
already numerous, of /a nouvelle France pottiqgue. 1 would also, at 
the outset, show how the new school was actually formed, how 
urgent and logical was the necessity for its advent, the aspirations 
with which it started ; its early iabours, achievements, and struggles ; 
and how, confiding not in itself, but in the future of art, this new 
school despaired not of victory in the midst of indifference and even 
public hostility. That was the time of valiant hopes, of lofty 
daring—and of what fair dream-building! The following pages 
will, I fear, present many a strange medley; a fantastic episode 
appearing side by side with a grave esthetic study, an anecdote, a 
portraiture interrupted more than once by passionate bursts towards 
the austere ideal ; but wherefore not? My desire is not merely to 
criticise, but to write the history, the “legend,” so to speak, of our 
young days, now, alas, drawing towards their close ; and, if truthful, 
will not such a narrative be chequered as were the days of which it 
speaks? Not otherwise than singing and laughing does the young 
soldier rush into the breach. 

One consideration alone might, however, have dissuaded me from 
my enterprise. Most of the new French poets, youths when they first 
met, scarcely young men when they joined in common fellowship, have 
for over ten years followed the same path, straining for the same goal, 
bending to the same discipline, devoted all alike to the same cause. 
Amongst them, despite diversities of temperament and divergence 
of inspiration, there was at once established so close an intellectual 
communion, so cordial and constant an interchange of hopes and 
dreams, that perhaps at no time did there ever exist so fraternal a 
group of rivals. Those of them even who, from the fear (unfounded, 
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as it appears to me) of losing somewhat of their native independence, 
stepped aside from the common track, did not cease to belong to 
the band, and the others continued to talk of them as members of a 
family talk of the one who is absent on a journey. Now, this group 
counts me among its members ; I have taken part in the literary 
campaign of which I purpose writing the history ; pars minima fui ; 
and even, least considerable, yet of the first in the field, I have had 
the honour of arming and dubbing knight many a young page eager 
for the lists. From one point of view nothing can be better, since 
the narrative will only gain in picturesqueness through being related 
by an actor fresh from the scene. I have therefore but one scruple : 
Can I place myself as judge among my comrades in arms? Will 
there not be an apparent vanity in boasting of exploits in which I 
myself took part, and shall I be able to adequately praise my friends 
without being accused of interested partiality? On the other hand, 
how, when occasions for fault-finding occur, shall I escape a still 
more cruel suspicion ?—for the malice of readers is great, and they 
believe with difficulty in a poet's freedom from envy in such a 
matter. Marsyas has terribly damaged our reputation. I do not 
hesitate, however, buoyed up by the hope that what I say will be 
both interesting and opportune—interesting, because it will reveal to 
the English public a whole generation of French writers, an entire 
series, already considerable, of bold and varied works ; opportune, 
perhaps, because the revival manifest in France would seem not to 
be without a parallel in England at this moment. Am I wrong in this 
supposition? After an attentive perusal of your recent poets, it has 
seemed to me that a striking uniformity of tendencies attaches them 
to us; that their inspiration and ours, notwithstanding differences of 
race, pursue parallel roads ; and that, as faras may be judged through 
the disguise of translation, this analogy extends even to subtle points 
of rhythm and expression. It would indeed be a rare and touching 
sight, that of two poetic schools striving towards one and the same 
goal in the two countries, and acting in concert from independent, 
original standpoints. Poets of England, these are, perhaps, brothers 
whom I present to you, and your own readers may recognise them 
as acquaintances. 
I, 
GENESIS OF A POETICAL SCHOOL. 
How the Poet Albert Glatigny came to the Conquest of Paris. 


OnE fine June morning—for this history may begin like a novel— 
an extraordinary personage might have been seen striding with legs of 
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interminable length along one of the high roads leading to Paris. 
Long as the way might be, it was clear those legs would reach the end 
of it. Thin, perhaps thinner than mortal man ever was before, 
transparent even, had not his coat, sadly worn with use, interposed 
some slight opacity, he went, his short hair standing erect in the 
wind, his nostril dilated like that of a Faun keenly sniffing the 
approach of a nymph. Never stopping, he seemed sometimes to 
listen delightedly to the sound made by the clear stream running 
over the stones. Almost flying onward, he flung a friendly menace 
to the keen-flying swallow that passed him, or plucked without 
stopping a handful of way-flowers. For the rest, no sign of luggage 
about him—what could have been more troublesome, indeed, to such 
as he, than luggage, however slight ; one of his coat-pockets, however 
—that over his heart—was distended as though it contained a packet. 
Onward he fared, with the rectangular gait of Théophile Gautier’s 
Matamore. “ Qu’avez-vous 4 déclarer?” asked the officer at the 
barrier ; the stranger proudly replied, “‘ Rien.” Nothing, in fact, had 
Albert Glatigny. Whence came he? His father, an honest gend’arme 
—of whom he afterwards frequently spoke with tears in his eyes, and 
his voice trembling with emotion—missed him one morning from 
the patriarchal board. Que voulez-vous? A troop of wandering 
comedians had passed through the town, and Glatigny, who was then 
fifteen, was stricken with love for the red locks of the soubrette. His 
heart was taken like a fly in this golden web. But life had to be 
earned. “ You shall be prompter,” said Zerbine. She explained to 
him what that was; he understood but imperfectly, and replied, 
“C'est convenu!” At first he encountered some difficulties in the 
role he had undertaken. It was not that he could not prompt, but 
that he could not read! Eight days later he learnt that art while 
prompting. Yes, it was in spelling out the dismal phrases of M. 
Eugéne Scribe or of M. Anicet Bourgeois that he learnt his letters, 
this youth who was destined later to rival in delicacy and fréciosité 
the most subtle masters of style! The apprenticeship was hard ; but 
from his prompter’s box he beheld, gilded in the apotheosis of the 
stage lights, the admirable tresses of Zerbinette. Moreover, one day, 
in a town where they stopped for the night, it occurred to him to 
purchase “ Les Stalactites ” of Théodore de Banville. Thenceforth 
he lived a charmed life. A poet had shown him what was poetry ; 
he determined to read allthe poets. He could never remember by 
what means he procured himself a Ronsard ; but he did so. The 
madness grew stronger day by day, as he perfected his acquaintance 
with these masterpieces. He learnt Latin in order to read the Virgil 
VOL, CCXLV. NO, 1786, 11 
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of whom André Chénier spoke. Between two side-scenes he studied 
solemnly the grammar of Lhomond, and one_ night while prompting 
—for he prompted still, reading out of the corner of his eye some 
favourite volume placed close to the hated drochure—an actress 
caught him murmuring, instead of the expected, “Non, misérable, 
vous ne m/’arracherez pas ma fille!” “ Mos patriam fugimus, nos 
dulcia linguimus arva.” 

Prompter, comedian, always poor, never cast down, how long did 
this life last? Four or five years, I believe. It did not seem likely 
to change, when, one day at Alencon, the wanderer happened to 
meet Poulet-Malassis, the publisher, and Charles Asselineau, the 
amiable and regretted dib/iophile. “You must come to Paris,” said 
they, after reading his first verses. ‘Very well,” replied Glatigny, 
“Twill come.” And he came—on foot. What came he to do in 
the great city? Pardleu, to conquer it—a difficult undertaking, in- 
deed, and especially so at that epoch, i.e. about the commencement 
of 1862, as Paris seemed but ill disposed to give ear to poetry—I 
mean, to real poetry ; the imperial tragi-comedy left no place for the 
odelette, and Mdille. Schneider seriously incommoded the epic poem. 
The poets themselves, even the greatest and boldest, seemed inclined 
to turn aside from the high walks of Art wherein they had gathered 
the glory and expended the passion of their youth, whether it was 
that age had cooled their inspiration, or that they were discouraged 
by theabsence of Him to whom all who think or dream pay homage, for 
in those days “‘le Pére était 1a-bas, dans I’Ile.” Unopposed, peaceful 
and happy, after so many laborious chefs-d’ceuvre, Théophile Gautier 
reigned, his serene contemplation scarcely troubled by the necessity 
of writing feuilletons and bootless criticisms, living face to face with 
the calm figure of Goethe. But he who had fought so valiantly in 
the already almost fabled days of romanticism; those days of enthu- 
siasm and fantasticism, when one swore by a “blade of Toledo,” 
wore a doublet for fear of passing for a Philistine, changed one’s 
name of Louis into Aloysius; when M. Auguste Maquet signed himself 
Augustus Mackeat, and Pétrus Borel, making “lycanthropie” do instead 
of genius, went to the hangman and said: “ Je désirerais, monsicur le 
bourreau, que vous me guillotinasstez! ”"—he, Théophile Gautier, who 
on those Hernani nights of old, splendid, black-maned, flouted with vest 
of flaming red /a bétise au front de taureau—a glorious veteran now, he 
lived in the pride and also in the fatigue of past victory, disdaining 
to enter the lists, and using his contempt as a cloak for his in- 
difference. 

‘Fwo other combatants in the “romantic” war, since dead, had 
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also retired from the fight. Though not old, they appeared so to us, 
perhaps because to youths of seventeen all men seem old. These 
were the two brothers Antony and Emile Deschamps. Antony had 
written, besides some pieces instinct with very pure feeling, a transla- 
tion of Dante Alighieri: this was a mistake; French verse does not 
adapt itself to purposes of translation. Disillusionised, dissatisfied 
perhaps with a moderate renown, he resigned himself without bitter- 
ness. His brother, Emile Deschamps, was more celebrated ; by his 
Etudes frangaises et étrangdres, picturesque imitations of the 
Romancero which may still be read with pleasure, by his timid 
translations of Shakespeare, he had been one of the milder lights of 
the fierce romantic dawn. 

Now he lived at Versailles somewhat of an invalid, but courteous 
and indulgent to the younger writers whom he received, encouraged, 
praised—perhaps too indiscriminately, from pure good nature ; if he 
allowed talent in them all, it was because he would have so gladly 
welcomed their real possession of it! Advanced as he was in years, 
he did not however entirely renounce verse ; on the contrary, he 
produced largely—mere trifles they were now, madrigals for some 
fair lady of Versailles, quatrains which he offered to his visitors, 
epigrams, not too smartly turned—he preferred their lacking point to 
having too sharp a one. But strange to say, the longer he lived in 
the present century, the more did his mind seem to return towards 
the preceding one ; the “romantique” took on an air of the égence or 
of Louis XV. ; the translator of Shakespeare now imitated Dorat and 
Gentil-Bernard. It was a false straining after “polish.” For some 
years he had been blind, but far from using this as a point of 
assimilation with Homer or Milton, he grew into a holy horror of 
anything in individuality which transgressed the limit of the con- 
ventional. 

Thus mildly and amiably he lapsed from the world of letters, and 
we now greet his memory with a smile of recognition. Still some 
former maitres strove to pursue their paths, succeeding but incom- 
pletely. Auguste Barbier, who had sounded so triumphant a fanfare 
in the sonorous “Les Iambes,” was only a faint echo of himself. 
Victor de Laprade, the pantheistic poet, quitted the shadow of the 
great trees where his fairest reveries were wont to abide, to tread the 
beaten track of some village historiette. 

- In reality, three poets only, still young, were in full possession of 
the will and faculty to produce ; they alone, innovators, though 
reverent of the school whence they had sprung, continued the great 
lyrical traditions of France; and these were Théodore de Banville, 

112 
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Charles Baudelaire, and Leconte de Lisle. Solitary servant in a 
temple where he worshipped but one god—the Beautiful—Leconte de 
Lisle, eminent rather than renowned, dwelt in the lonely height of 
his dream, invoking none but Valmiki and Homer in the beauty of 
his antique poems. 

Charles Baudelaire, already delighting choice spirits, astounded 
the multitude ; he passed for something demoniacal, while awaiting 
recognition as divine. 

Rasher and more familiar, Théodore de Banville flung open- 
handed his glittering jewels around him. His was a light no eye 
could be closed to, and, half-amused at the meteoric part he played, 
he left, midway the ruck of vaudevillists and writers of operettas and 
melodramas, the brilliant track of some demigod passing through the 
night. 

But around these poets who else wrote good verse at the time? 
Auguste Vacquérie was devoted to drama, and with eyes turned 
towards the “Isle” whence the “ Master” was to return, seemed to 
have forgotten strophe and rhythm : he has remembered them since! 
Louis Bouilhet too seldom quitted the stage; Joséphin Soulary 
kept silence in the provinces after having given to the world his 
“Sonnets humoristiques,” some of which were exquisite; Léon 
Dierx was as yet unrevealed ; Sully-Prudhomme was an unknown 
name ; Francois Coppée had not received his call. Alone amongst 
the youths, Alphonse Daudet had issued his delicate ‘“‘ Amoureuses ;” 
but the Roman was destined to absorb him all too soon, leaving us a 
lasting regret. 

Alas, what flourished then was worn-out romance and poorly- 
rhymed elegy! Launching paper skiffs in saucer-seas which emu- 
lated the celestial lake of Elvira, shedding again with calf’s eyes the 
divine tears of Alfred de Musset, a few men—oh, may their oblivion 
be deep !—believed themselves to be poets. Of art there was no 
suspicion, of style and rhythm no care. Were there even tenderness, 
true emotion, in a word, passion? Never. Nor did one of them ever 
iruly possess a single one of those qualities to which they professed 
to sacrifice all others. 

Yet, sad to relate, complicity on the part of the press and conse- 
quent delusion of the public procured a certain phantom of success 
for these wretched improvisatores. It had become de bon gott—ah, 
what evil this pretended 402 goét has worked in France !—to admire 
vague strophes in which any mother exclaimed in no matter what 
patois, “ Mon pauvre enfant ! mon pauvre enfant!” or else dismal 
didactic pieces, in which the author talks about humanity in a lan- 
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guage which at best has nothing of human. This was sen#z, this was 
vécu, we were told, and consequently it was fine ; and we shudder to 
think what might have been the scarcely remote future had there not 
arisen at this juncture a group of young bards, prompt in their attack 
upon these workers of ruin, and firm in their defence of the golden 
citadel of French poetry. 

Glatigny it was who, coming in the midst of this concert of 
sobbings and exclamations, first brought back the glad ring of genuine 
rhyme, clear and true as the ring of sequins struck together. The 
sequins due for his rhymes, however, Albert Glatigny was far 
from having in his pocket, even in the smallest coinage. The 
Parisian poet was as poor as the country comedian. In vain some 
of his friends—and notably Théodore de Banville, ever ready to 
succour the deserving—strove to encourage and to help him: he 
suffered, but he suffered in silence. He who in the depth of winter 
had supped under the cold stars on a carrot picked up in a neigh- 
bouring field ; who one night had no clothing but a thin and tawdry 
stage costume ; he was not the man to bewail now a dinner the less 
or a rent the more in the sleeve of his well-worn coat. Bad as 
things might be, he could look back to worse days. Seemingly 
careless, he strode about Paris with those wonderful stilt-like legs as 
of old; rain or surshine, it mattered not which, and easy or anxious 
at heart, it was ever the same joyous, familiar Albert Glatigny, full of 
funny stories, laughing away the buttons of his waistcoat—as long as 
there remained any—brimful of passion for his art, of enthusiasm for 
his masters, of love for all women, of content with all men ; occasion- 
ally borrowing “cent sous,” but hoping to repay it tenfold; withal 
the soul of probity, with a pride that spoke up on an emergency, and 
a courage such that, the day of his first duel, when his adversary’s 
ball whizzed past his ear, remembering his provincial career, he ex- 
claimed: “Je serai donc siffié 4 toutes mes premitres!”—One 
solace, in fact, sustained him through all evil days: thanks to the 
generosity of a friend—and here I would thank M. Ernest Rasetti in 
the name of all who loved Glatigny—he had the triumph of seeing 
in print the manuscript that had so over-filled that pocket next to his 
heart the day of his arrival in Paris: he published “Les Vignes 
Folles.” 

Certainly this first collection, fantastic, violent, almost disorderly, 
showing too visibly direct influences from Théodore de Banville 
and sometimes Charles Baudelaire, cannot compare with the 
verses finished later by Glatigny when, grown graver, less from 
past suffering than from the present consolation of a tender and 
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devoted wife, he was able to focus the forces of his heart and brain 
in poems which approached much nearer to the kind of perfection to 
which his muse was fitted to aspire. Still, at the epoch of its publi- 
cation, this volume, free from the silly sentimentality which dis- 
figured the poetry of the moment, and revealing an artist emulous.of 
true and noble forms, could not but appear remarkable, and was so 
in fact. It became and will ever remain an honourable landmark in 
the poetical history of these later years. 

Now, about the same time another young man, M. Catulle 
Mendks, just arrived from the provinces, and whose few scattered 
verses already published here and there had scarcely sufficed to make 
him known, founded a literary recuei/ called “ La Revue Fantaisiste.” 
Albert Glatigny went to see him, taking with him “Les Vignes 
Folles”: an inscription in pencil ran thus :— 

Voici les vers que dans mes courses 

Jai faits, au hasard du chemin ; 

Ainsi que l’on boit l’eau des sources 

Dans le creux briilant de sa main. 
The young provincial read the: book and was astonished. “ You 
are a poet,” said he on the morrow, when he saw Glatigny. “And 
you are another,” replied the latter. Having exchanged these injuries, 
the two young men pressed each other’s hands, and this was the com- 
mencement of the group which they were destined to inaugurate. 


II. 


THE “ FANTAISISTES,” THE “‘ IMPASSIBLES,” AND THE 
“* PARNASSIENS.” 


I HAvE spoken of “ La Revue Fantaisiste.” It is not without a 
certain attendrissement that I evoke the souvenir of that delicate and 
elegant recueil, so fairly printed on the choicest of papers, with its 
pretty, almost coquettish salmon-coloured cover. What hopes were 
founded upon that little offering to the public! A mere youth then, 
it seemed to me that to speak to that public of Art, to tell stories 
in carefully wrought prose, to sing love-ditties in the best of verses, 
was a sure means of conquering its enduring favour. Alas, “La Revue 
Fantaisiste” had but an ephemeral life. Spite of the sympathy it 
elicited, of the constant collaboration of Théophile Gautier, Théo- 
dore de Banville, Charles Baudelaire, Léon Gozlan, Philoxéne 
Boyer, Arstne Houssaye, Auguste Vacquérie, &c. &c., it collapsed, 
after a year’s existence, without having broken through the indifference 
of the public. To-day the collection has become precious, and the 
unsaleable one-franc brochures are not to be bought for:a. louis 
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apiece. For the rest, the attempt then made was not without results 
for Art : to the “ Revue Fantaisiste ” the public owes the first revelation 
of some of its now favourite writers ; it was there that Léon Cladel 
produced his earliest romances ; there that Jules Claretie (to-day 
one of the most prolific of our novelists and playwrights) attracted 
attention by a delicate fantaisie entitled “ Les Amours d’une Cétoine ;” 
there that Alphonse Daudet and many others strengthened growing 
reputations. And still more to our present purpose, the “ petite 
Revue,” as it was called, brought together many of the poets that form 
the subject of our present study, and it became usual to nickname 
“ fantaisistes” those who, in the time of dialect melodrama and 
blasphematory operettas, wrote pagan idyls like André Chénier, or 
love-sonnets 4 la Ronsard. Thus, of all the epithets bestowed on us 
by complaisance or irony, that of “ fantaisistes” was the first, and in 
a certain sense it was not ill-chosen. Neither Albert Glatigny, nor 
Villiers de ’Ile-Adam, nor I myself had then clearly defined before 
our eyes the ideal which we were soon to follow. An irresistible 
love for verse and a profound contempt for the false and the trivial 
were in our hearts, but we had not as yet formed any precise theory, 
nor recognised any guidance but that of a vocation almost instinctive ; 
and a decided taste for the strange and the new, with a somewhat 
impudent crénerie of expression, the consequence of youth, combined 
to give much that was “fantastic” to our work. Little by little 
our number increased, and our ideas took form. Drawn towards 
one another by real community of instinct, we were at first three or 
four : we soon became eight or ten, unequal, doubtless, in talent, but 
alike in enthusiasm, and out of our combined readings, and our long, 
ardent discussions, there grew for us a line of intellectual conduct 
which we thenceforth adhered to undeviatingly. It was particularly 
in the house of Leconte de Lisle, who received us with paternal 
hospitality every week, that our group finally formed and cemented 
itself. By the complete splendour of his genius, which participates 
both in inspiration and “rule ;” by the lofty purity of his life and 
counsels, Leconte de Lisle was the very master we needed, to check 
our tendencies to exaggeration and the purely fantastic, and warn us 
to keep within the rigid limits of Art. Those Saturdays at Leconte 
de Lisle’s were our jours de féte. Soon as evening arrived we entered 
the modest and peaceful drawing-room, where there awaited us, a 
cordial shake of the hand, and this question, calculated to encourage 
for days to come: “ Avez-vous bien travaillé cette semaine?” 
Then around the fire in winter, or in summer at the open window 
facing Paris in all its evening glitter, we exchanged thoughts and 
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ambitions, we talked of the older poets, we indulged in dreams of 
those to come, making a tacit engagement to remain eternally faithful 
to our own chosen ideal ; and while we conversed, the master’s young 
wife presiding at the tea-table relieved the gravity or occasional 
dryness of our discussions by the softening influence of a feminine 
presence. Oh what precious evenings those were! That drawing- 
room was our refuge from sadness, from disappointment ; all was left 
behind as its door opened to us, and forgetting whatever of bitterness 
may have crept into our hearts during the week, it seemed to our 
youthful imaginations that there we put on fresh robes of peace and 
purity. It was Louis Ménard, himself a poet and subtle interpreter 
of the poets and philosophers of pagan antiquity, who first presented 
me to Leconte de Lisle. Already a few lovers of verse frequented 
his circle, and these early disciples of his became my friends. Thither 
came Léon Dierx, a native of Mauritius, like the master himself: 
gentle, somewhat grave, with an almost feminine timidity, he spoke 
but little, listening and thinking. José Maria de Hérédia, on the 
other hand, was brilliant, talkative, with a dash of the fantastic ; 
Villiers de l'Ile-Adam gave the reins to his characteristic eloquence, 
with its occasional nebulous glimpses into a world of strange dreami- 
ness. Sully-Prudhomme joined us sometimes, but with a slight 
reserve ; already, in the days of the “ Revue Fantaisiste,” I had met 
with this young poet, but too late to enrol him as a collaborateur, 
the review ceasing to appear on the day fixed for the insertion of 
his first verses, At Leconte de Lisle’s also we met André 
Lemoyne, Armand Sylvestre, Albert Mérat and his friend and almost 
brother Léon Valade, Louis Xavier de Ricard, and amongst the 
latest arrivals, Francois Coppée, my own chosen companion, and 
Anatole France, whose then dawning talent promised a magnificent 
destiny. 

However, our isolation from the general literary arena, and our 
severe tendencies already revealed to the world in articles here and 
there, had not failed to irritate considerably the improvisatorial and 
elegiac school and their natural allies, the rough and ready daily 
journalists. Louis Xavier de Ricard having let fall, in a published 
letter, the sentiment that Art should be “impassible,” this word was 
seized upon, repeated and twisted in many different senses, and made 
to serve as a new byword for the school which was forming. We had 
been “ Fantaisistes,” we were now “ Impassibles.” In reality what were 
we, and whither were we tending ? 

We thought then, and we still think, that in a general sense the ten- 
tatives and results of the admirable poetical revolution of 1830 suffice 
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for the needs of the present age ; none of us had the folly to suppose that 
any poet would come to change again materially the face of French lite- 
rature. If our modern poetry had boasted only as its initiators Alphonse 
de Lamartine and Alfred de Musset, the necessity of a further renova- 
ticn would indeed have been clear, and why? Because both these 
truly inspired singers were above and before all things Aersonal ; they 
have left luminous tracks behind them in the history of their art, but 
these tracks are not roads for others to follow in, save by an abnega- 
tion of intellectual independence ; they opened up no common route, 
and consequently the future proceeds not from them. Admirable 
poets are they, not masters. But Victor Hugo had arisen, and if, like 
the other two, he is always Aimse/f, that self is one which at the same 
time belongs to all other men ; his personality is that of the general 
Man—his genius, so prodigious in power that it stands out incom- 
parable in the splendid field of French authorship, owes its chief 
greatness to his own universality. Combining so much of this cen- 
tury in his own personality, it is but natural that he should be its 
supreme poetical master. 

Thus, it being clear that no notion of reacting against the revolu- 
tion effected by Victor Hugo was present to our minds, what, it will be 
asked, did there remain for us to attempt? I would answer as follows : 
Victor Hugo with one powerful stroke of his upward-soaring wings 
burst from the trammels of scholasticism and gave thought its freedom. 
He re-created the ode, and he raised the novel into a sort of modern 
épopée ; from the carcase of extinct Tragedy he called forth the living 
Drama ; he quadrupled the number of words in what was called “la 
langue noble,” exhuming expressions of the naive past, and accepting all 
that was forcible in modern diction ; finally, he achieved the complete 
realisation of our admirable French verse, that verse foreshadowed 
by Ronsard, aimed at by Corneille, dreamed by Chénier ; that verse, 
scarcely understood perhaps by foreign ears, and inconsiderately con- 
demned, which, supple, varied, comprehensive as that of Lucan or 
Homer, is crowned by a rhyme so brilliant, sonorous, and infinite in 
its richness, that perhaps) for effects in relation to the characteristics 
of our language, it is unéqualled in any other poetry. In one word, 
Victor Hugo was the Columbus of a new poetical world, and this we 
both saw and proclaimed. But, said we, on account of its very 
immensity, there is room in the new intellectual continent for all 
efforts and all enterprises: each one according to his measure 
may there freely manifest his thoughts and accomplish his work. 
He who works in the sphere of Lamartine or of De Musset seems 
to become one with his master, for the reason that the sphere being 
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that of a personality is necessarily restricted ; in the great ,orbit 
described by Victor Hugo, on the contrary, all degrees of pinions 
soar or fly at their ease and in their own manner, To returp 
to our first comparison, is it imitating Columbus to go to his 
America and there discover a virgin forest? Thus to discover, 
to create in the immensity of poetic space opened by Victor 
Hugo, was the only legitimate and possible dream, and’ such 
indeed was our chief aim. 

I say our chief aim, for we had also another more immediate. Tt 
was imperative to make an end of the detestable poetical. system 
reinstated in France under favour of the absence of the. great 
master, and which had, be it said with shame, conquered the public 
esteem. From this point of view, if not innovators, we were very 
necessary renovators. We proclaimed that the subject of a poem is not 
everything ; that emotion or utility is no irrefutable proof of beauty ; 
that to weep or to teach are not enough to make a great poet. And 
confident of well-placed admiration, fortified by study, strong in the 
goodness of our cause, we dared to call the pale elegiacs and the 
badly-spelling humanitarians back to reverence for pure Art and 
sacred Form. 

Already in several journals, as for instance, “ L’Art,” founded by 
Louis Xavier de Ricard, these ideas had been put forth ; at the 
same time that some volumes of verse, “Les Vignes Folles.” of 
Albert Glatigny, and “ Philoméla ” of Catulle Mendés, indicated the 
paths to be trodden by the new poets. But we all felt that these 
scattered efforts were not enough, and since we now formed a united 
and homogeneous group, the project occurred to me—and it is with 
pardonable vanity I record it—that a collective publication might 
be formed which should reveal, by sufficient fragments, each.of our 
several individualities, and at the same time our common unity.of 
ideal. 

It was thus that appeared in wey numbers Le Parnasee 
contemporain, recueil de vers nouveaux.” Louis Xavier de Ricard, 
who greatly approved of my. enterprise, contributed largely to, the 
publication ; and after a few numbers issued at our. own expense, 
Alphonse Lemerre took it in hand and ensured its success. . Even 
before the undertaking was ripe, the expected hostilities commenced: 
We were re-christened ; the “ Fantaisistes,” the “ Impassibles,” 
became now the “ Parnassiens,” and who shall. say what: abuse was 
levelled at us. Who were these young men professing to know 
French, to write verse correctly, to rhyme with the help of the 
consonant, at a time when a linguistic, inaccuracy in a. sonnet was 
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admitted as a proof of sensibility, when a thirteen-foot alexandrine 
was complacently tolerated, if it only expressed something like Zous 
les hommes sont fréres, or la terre tourne autour du soleil, when 
“spectre” as a thyme to “sceptre” would pass muster, provided 
the lines so terminating were devoid of rhythmic harmony! The 
critics on reading our poems went about like stricken geese repeating 
La Fotrme. ... la Foirme!... . and as to our subjects, they fur- 
nished small journalism with laughing-stocks for more than a year. 
What ? we were not satisfied to shed our tears over a family grave ! 
It was not enough for us to see a little child blow its nose as it went 
to school, to be seized at once with a delicate inspiration! We went 
audaciously to the pure realm of dreams, to that of intellect, to 
history, to religion, or to legends for the themes of our lyrical varia- 
tions ; all this was incredible. One of us, for a poem of a hundred 
lines based on Hindoo mythology, was actually harassed and picked 
to pieces during more than that number of days ; and the almost 
universal conclusion of witty critics and elegiac rhymsters was that 
we were collectively devoid of intelligence and feeling, while our 
verses were equally so of thought and passion, and that, in one word, 
all with us was sacrificed to “form.” I can almost, indeed, remember 
an occasional epithet of formistes as applied to us, which, as a French 
expression, was more than curious. 

Now, it generally happens, when many fools arrive at one convic- 
tion, that it is a wrong one, and so it was in this case. Not that I 
defend the worth of all the poems inserted in ‘‘ Le Parnasse 
contemporain”; much mediocre work had, of course, slipped in 
along with the good, and even some of the poets who were destined 
ultimately to take a high rank, were not very happy in their choice 
of fragments to represent them. But this may be affirmed, that not 
one among us was ever actuated by so absurd an ambition as to 
withdraw from poetry two of its most essential elements of beauty: 
thought and passion. No, what we desired to banish from poetry 
were humanitarian commonplaces, the sort of truths dear to M. de 
la Palisse, oct, false sentiment of that sickening kind which weeps 
at everything, and thinks it does poetical work in dwelling pathetic- 
ally on a dead bird, or the dog that follows the poor man’s funeral. 
Doubtless and incontestably, pity, tenderness, love above all are 
eternal and sublime sources of inspiration ; but in themselves they 
are not enough: they must be expressed, brought into relief by 
novelties of treatment, by just and lovely imagery, and finally 
through the means of a perfect style, rhythm, and rhyme—in one 
word, Form. 
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One thing at least “Le Parnasse contemporain” succeeded in 
doing for our cause, in spite of all obloquy : it affirmed clearly our 
aims, and defined the nature of our efforts. Thenceforward, whether 
approved or not, we stood before the public as a collective force 
acting in a given direction, a compact literary group or “school.” 
It was something in such a period of indifference to have even 
established one’s poetical existence. Moreover, a few liberal spirits 
in the general public of letters had taken note of our tentative, and 
their encouragement served to strengthen us to proceed. From the 
date of “Le Parnasse contemporain” we have all striven with 
vigour and without relaxing; the collective publication, become less 
a necessity, has only been resumed at long intervals, as a work of 
supererogation, or to prove that the primitive union was not 
abolished ; but severally, each member worked with individual gifts 
and energy, so that work has followed work, numerous, varied, yet 
always faithful to the noble first profession; and thus, while we 
ourselves constitute a group, our books already form a considerable 
library. 

But finally, as to results, have we triumphed? In some sort, 
yes! We have assuredly caused lachrymose and didactic art to fall 
into discredit. At the same time, raillery has grown silent. Several 
among us, as Francois Coppée, Sully-Prudhomme, and others, are in 
full enjoyment of well-earned laurels ; and those who have not yet 
obtained the suffrage of admiration are at least treated by the critic 
with attention which is often impartial. The future alone, it is 
true, will judge us definitively. But the period of exaggeration on 
both sides is certainly over ; and therefore I shall now be able—after 
having traced the “légende” of their tumultuous adolescence—to 
study with sufficient calmness, one by one, these new poets in their 
early maturity. 

III. 
THE WORKMEN AND THEIR WORKS. 
Lion Dierx.' 


I poust if there has ever existed a man more intrinsically and 
completely a poet than Léon Dierx. Poetry is the natural function 
of his mind, and verse the only possible expression of his thoughts ; 


' Born in Mauritius, Has published three volumes of verse: Podmes et 
Poésies, Lovres closes, and Les Paroles du Vaincu; united in one volume 
under the title Po¢sies (1864-1872). Also a comedy produced with great success, 
La Rencontre. He is at present correcting the proofs of a new volume of poems, 
to be entitled, Zes Amants, and published by Alphonse Lemerre. [This volume 
has appeared since the present article was written. —A. O’S.] 
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the base realities around him are as things he sees not, or, if he sees 
them, it is from a height that renders them vague, confused, with 
their uglinesses toned down by distance ; on the other hand, all 
that is lovely and pure, the innocence of maidens, the serenity of 
heroes, the proud sadness of the vanquished, are like the atmosphere 
his soul breathes serenely in, a realm of inner life which has the 
infinite softness of moon-haunted woodlands or azure inland seas. 
If human eyes could look into the mysterious land of thought, there 
might be seen passing through the twilight vistas of this poet’s mind, 
pairs of white-robed visions hand in hand, with low-toned speech of 
regret or hope made rhythmical by the strokes of some distant bell 
borne mellowed across the mists of a valley. 

Can anyone be insensible to the penetrating harmony of the 
“ Soir d’Octobre,” deliciously cadenced as the winds of autumn—a 
poem in which the dreams and loves of the past flit before us, 
vanishing and returning in persistent rhythmical rotation? Yet it 
must be avowed that so profound an effort to render the dreamiest 
side of things by wrought-out tendernesses of harmony and expres- 
sion, does not escape an occasional cloudiness of idea and indecision 
of phrase, and if these characteristics constitute, perhaps, an addi- 
tional charm in “ Le Soir d’Octobre,” “ Les Filaos,” “ Nuit de Juin,” 
and “Les Remous,” there are other poems in which they are less 
happily met with. Léon Dierx has long merited the reproach of not 
presenting poetic thoughts or images with sufficient incisiveness. 
Warned of this failing by his friends and by his own artistic con- 
sciousness, the author of “Lévres closes” deliberately combated 
his natural tendency, and to such effort we owe a large number of 
pieces in which his inspiration, while losing nothing of the dreamy 
charm, which is its originality, gains in precision of utterance and 
robustness of form. There are few poems so perfectly conceived 
and executed as the following :— 


LAZARUS, 
At Jesus’ voice dead Lazarus awoke ; 
Livid he stood a moment in the gloom ; 
Then, with the grave-clothes on him as a cloak, 
He staggered forward from the open tomb. 


Silent, alone, he walked into the town, 
Crossing the common folk and common things, 
In quest it seemed of some one he had known, 
Silent, alone, in ceaseless wanderings. 


_. Beneath the deadened pallor of his brow 
His eyes no lightnings gave; nor, with a glance— 
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As though Eternity that held him now 
Drew the look inward—changed his countenance. 


Sombre as madness, with uncertain feet 

As a weak child’s, he went, or like one dazed 
In an unnatural air. Along the street 

Folk parted as he came and stood amazed. 


For knowing nothing of the common hum 

Of earthly tones whose sense could no more reach 
His wrapt awe-stricken soul, he passed them dumb, 
With fearful things to tell that found no speech. 


Sometimes he shook with fever, stretched and stirred 
An eager hand as to address that throng ; 
But unseen fingers stayed the mystic word 
Of some remote to-morrow on his tongue. 


Then a great terror came on young and old 

In Bethany; the horror of the eyes 

Of him who wandered through their midst made cold 
And stilled the stoutest hearts in drear surmise. 


Ah, who shall tell thine infinite unknown pain, 
Rejected of the grave that keeps its dead, 
Clad for the grave, sent living back again 

To relive life and thine own steps retread ! 


O bearer with sealed lips of all the lore 

Man yearns to know but shrinks from over-awed, 
Couldst thou be human—feel the care once more 

Fret in that heart where late the death-worm gnawed ? 


Scarce had death’s darkness given thee back to day, 
Than, passing spectral through the infuriate crowds, 
Caught by no griefs or joys along thé way, 

Thy life in some new gloom itself enshrouds. 


Thy second life leaves nothing but the track 

Of those returning footsteps, and a tale 
Appalling on men’s lips. Did Death reach back 
With stronger grip a second time, or fail? 


How often, when the shadows lengthening grow, 
A vast Form in the distance, wert thou seen, 
With lifted arms against day’s dying glow, 
Calling some slow death-angel?—or between 
The grass-grown hillocks of the burial ground, 
Threading thy way, heavy with speechless pain, 
And envy of the dead, who, dying, found 

Peace in their graves and came not forth again! 


This poem, in which novelty of subject is exempt from all strained 
singularity of treatment, every line, clear, strong, and fine in quality, 
contributing to the impression of beauty aimed at through the whole, 
is not an exception in the range of Léon Dierx’s work ; similar ori- 
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ginality of thought is found in “ Le Réve de la Mort,” similar clear- 
tess of expression and imagery in “ Le Rendez-vous,” perhaps more 
of dreamy depth in “ Dolorosa Mater,” and everywhere the same 
impressive harmony of word and rhythm. It may be safely affirmed 
that Léon Dierx, whose talent grows purer and more robust as his 
work increases in volume, is already one of the fairest ornaments of 
the young poetical generation in France. Dulce decus nostrum. 


II. 
Frangois Coppie. 


Tus poet became celebrated when quite young, and suddenly. 
“Le Passant,” a delightful poetic dialogue, given at the Odéon, 
excited general enthusiasm, and the public has ever since looked 
with favour upon Francois Coppée. It is not without a certain pride 
that I record this fact, for I witnessed the earliest unfoldings of this 
young talent, and perhaps exercised some influence over them. 
The following reminiscences may justify the present assertion. 

It was in the earlier days of our group (some of us were already 
pattially known to the poetical public)—that I received, one morning, 
a copy of verses entitled “Les Fleurs Mortelles,” enclosed in an 
envelope. Before perusing them I noted two ‘points : the verses 
were written in a remarkably fair hand, and they were unsigned. I 
read and found them charming. True, they showed some inexpe- 
rience and a tendency to the elegiac, which was altogether anti- 
pathetic to me; but their freshness of idea, aptness and novelty of 
imagery, and their felicity of expression, evinced clearly a vocation 
to the Muse which needed only determined application to develope 
into a true and pure gift. I read the poem to my friends the same 
evening ; it was generally approved of, and each of us set about 
discovering the author. Various suppositions were made, and dis- 
cussed with animation. There was in fact only one present who did 
not join in it, a young man who had but recently been admitted into 
our circle, introduced by the Hungarian poet Emmanuel Glaser. One 
easily divined a rare and delicate intelligence from the clean-cut 

’ Born in Paris in 1843. Has published successively : Ze Religuaire (1866) ; 
Les Intimités (1868); Les Poémes Modernes (1869); Les Humbles (1871); Le 
Cahier Rouge (1874) ; Olivier (1876); L’E£xilée (1877.) Le Passant, a comedy in 
verse, performed at the Odéon ; Les Deux Douleurs, at the Comédie Frangaise ; 
L’ Abandonnée, at the Gymnase ; Le Petit Marquis, at the Odéon, the latter piece 
being a comedy in prose written in conjunction with M. Armand d’Artois. 
Also, two grand dramas in verse, Za Guerre de Cent Ans, and Le Psaultier, 


which are to be produced shortly, and Z’/dylle pendant le Siége, a romance in 
prose, [Alsothis year (1879), Zes Récits et les Llégies.—A. O'S.] 
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features, the refined smile, and the thoughtful air, tinged perhaps with 
sadness, of the new-comer ; but as he talked seldom on the subject 
of poetry, we were far from guessing him a poet ; and all we knew of 
him consisted in the facts that he was twenty-four years of age, and 
held a position in the “ Ministére des Finances.” Rising, however, 
he took me aside, and with some embarrassment confessed himself the 
author of “ Les Fleurs Mortelles :” “C’est moi, mais je vous prie de ne 
pas le dire!” As may be easily supposed, I did precisely the con- 
trary, and the new poet was warmly acclaimed. 

The next day he set himself courageously to work at my side. 
What was wanting in his talent we had not hesitated to tell him, and 
he knew it already ; he was born a poet, but he had yet to become 
an artist. Endowed with a firm will and rare instinct, he made rapid 
progress ; all the principles of modern art, with science of composi- 
tion and form, were acquired in the space of a few weeks ; and he 
who had condescended to be my pupil became at once my master ! 

This anecdote was perhaps unnecessary here, but, under the 
influence of a gratitude which friendship exaggerates, Francois 
Coppée frequently dwells upon these reminiscences himself and would 
have regretted its omission. 

“ Le Reliquaire” appeared. Nothing is more delicious than the 
short pieces of this collection—somewhat sad, at times perhaps 
morbid, but always characterised by a tenderness of thought and 
expression which penetrates and dwells in the heart. Let us take at 
random the following as a specimen :— 


THE GRANDAMS, 
(Les Aieules.) 

Empty the village is in late July, 
For livid clouds already sometime since 
Brought threat of storms up-brewing in the west, 
And fears for harvest to the husbandman. 
So now ’tis harvest time, and vintage soon, 
The scythes are sharpened and the barns clean swept, 
And reapers meeting joyously at dawn 
Go forth to gala days amongst the grain. 


Now all this while the grandams left behind 
Sit in the sunshine at the village doors, 

A staff supporting hands and quivering chin, 
For labour crippled them long years ago. 

In homely skirt of fustian, with large white 
Sun-bonnet, and a kerchief gaudy yet 

With some old battle scene, they sit all day 
Upon a bench, content with ne’er a word 
‘Or thought, perhaps, unless the quiet smile 
Conveys mute benediction to the sun} 
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That gilds the old church tower, and makes so ripe 
The ears of corn their sons have gone to reap. 


_ Ah, ’tis the best-loved time with these old dames! 
The fireside stories of long winter eves 
Scarce suit them now. The grandsire, their good man, 
Is dead, and one gets lonely being old. 
The daughter cannot leave her washing tub, 
The son-in-law is busy at the vine. 
*Tis lonesome, true; and yet not all so bad 
In summer when the bright sun warms you well. 


Not long ago they had the child to rock, 

And the old hearts of country folk beat slow 

And time them with the cradle’s easy pace. 

But now the babes are grown ; the youngest birds 
Have tried their wings, and want such cares no more. 
So the old dames, children again themselves, 

Have lost their second childhood’s pastime now. 


They might have turned the spinning-wheel, but Time 
Over their faded eyes has drawn a veil, 

And their thin fingers weary of the thread ; 

For those same hands of theirs, now blanched with age, 
Have all too often urged the distaff on, 

Making the last sad garment, fair and white, 

For loved ones whom they buried long ago. 


Yet not long poverty, the death of flocks, 

The eldest son made conscript; not the year 

Of dreadful famine following scanty crops, 

Nor thankless tasks unmurmuringly done ; 

Not even the fretting when the eldest girl 

In service far away forgot to write, 

With thousand woes that make poor mothers weep 
Silently in the night; not even the sign 

From heaven when God’s own lightning struck the mills ; 
Nor now that voice that speaks from all the past 

In yonder quiet ground against the church, 

Where between schools the children play with flowers 
Twined around many a well-known cross of wood, — 
Not one nor all of these ere shook their faith 

Nor turned their Christian and heroic hearts. 


And now their hearts’ own time is come for rest ; 

And nothing seems more pleasant than to sit 

In summer on a stone bench in the sun, 

Watching with quiet joy the waterfowl, 

Blue heads and green heads, splashing about the silt, 

Catching a snatch of singing now and then 

From busy scenes around the washing-tubs, 

Counting the wagon horses come to drink. 

Their child-like smile and tremulous white brows 

Speak candour and content, as though past griefs 
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Vex them no more, and they have pardoned all, 
And find that ’tis enough to have at length, 
After all else for ever put away, 

For only solace of their fourscore years, 

The kindly sun, ever the peasant’s friend. 


Very shortly after “Le Reliquaire,” Francois Coppée published 
‘ Les Intimités,” tender and subtle settings of Parisian love, redolent 
of the boudoir, and in which ‘the simplest wood-flowers exchange 
their fragrance for the clinging kiss of beloved lips. It may be 
affirmed that pages more voluptuous were never written, while 
versification was in them brought to a perfection astonishing to 
the ablest handlers of rhythm and rhyme. To this recueil others 
diverse in character and qualities succeeded, full of such things 
as “L’Attente,” or that powerfully-wrought poem, “La Bénédic- 
tion,” one of the most robust narratives I know of; and at the 
present moment the reputation of Francois Coppée, popularised by 
theatrical successes, is one of the most solidly established in modern 
literature. 

I may not, however, ignore the reproach frequently urged against 
our illustrious comrade by criticism which is perhaps somewhat 
cynical. The author of “Le Passant” is accused of condescending 
too readily, especially of late, to the level of common tastes, as by a 
sort of gratitude for the popular success which he has so constantly 
enjoyed ; and some persons go so far as to insinuate that Francois 
Coppée was always in reality a dourgeois poet, whom the influence 
and example of friends and masters induced for a time to seek 
certain elevations of thought and manner, and who simply, and with- 
out malice aforethought, returns into his natural self, the moment he 
is left alone, with the superadded confidence gained by success. In 
this there is both injustice and error. Beyond a doubt, Francois 
Coppée committed a mistake when he depicted /e danc, whither resort 
the sourlourou and his payse, an episode too redolent of Paul de Kock ; 
in the lovely poem, “ L’Ang¢lus,” two or three vulgar details occur ; 
in “Les Humbles” we must deprecate such pieces as “ La Nourrice,” 
and, above all, “Le Petit Epicier de Montrouge,” however the 
author’s keen observation and constant care for dignity and form may 
be urged in their favour. Incontestably there are some pages which 
we could well spare from the work of Frangois Coppée ; but why 
judge the whole by these? Are they, after all, so frequent, and are 
they not amply compensated for by so many other compositions 
which are irreproachable? If, indeed, we blame some of the 
“dizains” as a little too realistic, we cannot but accept the greater 
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number of them as pure ¢hefs-@’euvre, in which familiarity is ex- 
quisitely allied with poetry. Judge for instance of this one :— 


Sometimes beside my fire I sit and brood 

On a bird dying somewhere in the wood. 

The long sad days of dismal winter through 

The nests hang empty, desolate nests whence flew 
The birds last year: winds rock them to and fro. 
Ah, how the birds must die in the winter snow | 
And yet, when time of violets comes round, 
Their delicate corpses will not strew the ground 
Where we may run beneath the April sky. 

Say, do the birds, then, hide themselves to die ? 


It seems but yesterday that Frangois Coppée published “ L’Exilée,” 
those delicious love-Lieder, of which the two following are not by any 
means the sweetest. 

[The translator had the pleasure of reviewing “ L’Exilée” in the 
Athenaum on its appearance, and in that journal he attempted a 
rendering of “ Les Trois Oiseaux,” which is reproduced here with a 
slight modification. | 


I. THe THREE Brirps, 


I said to the dove, Thou canst fly above me, 
Go where the corn-fields are, 

And find me the flower that will make her love me : 
The dove said—’Tis too far. 


I said to the eagle, Heaven is before thee, 
Help me to win her and die ; 

Go fetch me the fire of Jove, I implore thee : 
The eagle said—’Tis too high. 


I said to the vulture, Tear out and devour 
Her love in my heart ; to lone fate 

Leave only what has escaped her power: 
The vulture said—’Tis too late. 


II. THe THREE WISHEs. 


Blushing, I see her linger, 
I see her smile as of old: 
Make for the loved one’s finger 
A beautiful ring of gold! 


All’s over. Still I shall find her ; 
I wait and scarce repine ; 

For all that she left behind her 
Make me a silver shrine ! 
KK2_ 
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Nay, but life grows too dreary, 
Heavy the heart and head ; 

O exile ! I am a-weary : 
Make me a coffin of lead ! 


Finally, “Les Récits Epiques,” lofty of inspiration and powerful 
of treatment, are fresh in our recollection. Space is limited, and I 
can therefore only quote one of these poems, and that not the finest, 


but the shortest :— 
THE JUDGMENT OF THE SWORD. 


When iron-browed Guntz returned from Palestine, 
Lying one night awake beside his wife 

Hilda, Sueno’s daughter, in her dream 

Low muttering, he heard her speak a name, 

A man’s name, his whose lands adjoined his own, 
Jealousy seized him ; he believed her false, 

And, taking down his sword, half drew the blade. 
But lo! the candour of that sleeping face, 
Half-hid in wealth of chestnut hair, and lit 

By lingering fond looks of the moon, arrests 

His hand ; he hesitates, and now, rough lord 
Though he is, feels love a moment more than honour, 
Yet sure was Guntz his ear had heard aright. 

Then Guntz took counsel of his sword—that sword 
His fathers handed down invincible. 

He set it up, half naked as it was, 

Before the crucifix, and thus he spake :— 


** O sword, my sword, O trusty African, 
Rebaptised in the blood of Saracens 
So lately, speak ! resolve me now! My wife 
Low muttering in her dream pronounced a name, 
His name whose lands are joined unto my own ; 
I fear her false, but yet I am not sure. 
Resolve me now ; I know that treachery 
Aye found thee fatal, and my line’s fair fame 
I trust in thee, since thou hast kept it fair. 
Judge now my wife ! thy clear keen look of steel 
Alone shall read her innocent or false ; 
I know thou wouldst not have me lie beside 
One among womankind less true than thou ; 
Whether I strike her now, or strike her not, 
Judge therefore thou ! ” 


Then, true and sure, the sword, 
Knowing that, though her heart had suffered taint, 
Hilda had never sinned the dreamed-of sin 
With him whose name she muttered in her dream,— 
Then generous, yea, and yet as ever true, 
Not willing that the warrior should smite 
Like an assassin, sharply, of itself 
The sword of Guntz slid back into the sheath. 
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III. 
Fose-Maria de Heéridia.' 


Tue fires of the sunset, the hue of the cactus-flower, the purples 
and all the gold of Paul Veronese or Delacroix, are almost pale 
beside the glowing strophes of José-Maria de Hérédia! Ask not 
from him the dreamy sadness of Léon Dierx, the familiar grace of 
Coppée, the subtle philosophy of Sully-Prudhomme ; born beneath 
the burning sky of Cuba, what he has to offer are fierce explosions of 
colour. Alike in the poem entitled “ La Détresse d’Atahuallpa,” and 
in the sonnets, not very numerous as yet, which deal with huntresses 
of Hemus, whose red hair draggles in the blood of slain beasts, or 
Spanish conquerors sailing into the gorgeous sunset in quest of fresh 
Americas, he showers chromes, vermilions, and ochres in prodigious 
abundance, and of a truth no one excels him in making verbal 
sonorities produce luminous bursts of colour upon the mental retina. 
Are they, indeed, mere words which he employs? One might almost 
liken his verse to solid jeweller’s work, in which carbuncles, sapphires, 


and rubies are gorgeously set by a skilful hand. 


LA DOGARESSE. 


Le palais est de marbre, ott sous de hauts portiques 
Conversent des seigneurs tels qu’en peint Titien, 
Et des colliers massifs au poids du marc ancien 
Rehaussent la splendeur des rouges dalmatiques. 


Ils regardent au fond des lagunes antiques, 
De leurs yeux oii reluit l’orgueil patricien, 
Sous le pavillon clair du ciel vénitien, 
Etinceler l’azur des mers Adriatiques. 


Et tandis que l’essaim brillant des cavaliers, 
Traine la pourpre et l’or par les blancs escaliers 
Joyeusement baignés dans la lumiére bleue ; 


Indolente et superbe, une Dame, a I’écart, 
Se tournant 4 demi dans des flots de brocart, 
Sourit au négrillon qui lui porte la queue. 





1 The works of this poet have not yet been collected into a volume, but will 
shortly appear under the title Zes Zrophées. He has recently published a 
translation of the History of the Conquest of New Spain, by Diaz del Castillo. 
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BLASON CELESTE. 


Jai vu parfois, ayant le ciel bleu pour émail, 

Les nuages d’argent, ou de pourpre ou de cuivre, 
A POccident oit I’ceil s’éblouit 4 les suivre, 

Peindre d’un grand blason le céleste vitrail. 

Pour cimier, pour supports, l’héraldique bétail, 
Licorne, léopard, alérion ou guivre, 

Monstres, géants captifs qu’un coup de vent délivre, 
Exhaussent leur stature et cabrent leur poitrail. 


Certe, aux champs de l’azur, dans ces combats ¢tranges 
Que les noirs Séraphins livrérent aux Archanges, 
Cet écu fut gagné par un baron du ciel. 


Comme ceux qui jadis prirent Constantinople, 
Il porte, en don Croisé, qu’il soit George ou Michel, 
Le soleil, besant d’or, sur la mer de Sinople. 


IV. 
Albert Mérat. 


Art Courbevoie, one of the islands of the Seine, there is close to 
the bridge a little edifice adorned with slender Ionic columns, giving 
it at a distance the air of part of an antique temple. Why is it there, 
a solitary pagan, in the midst of that Parisian suburb with the 
oarsmen in their striped blouses passing swiftly to and fro all day 
long in their light yawls? I know not ; but it has always seemed to 
me that this must be the temple of Albert Mérat’s muse; and 
doubtless, when the shades of evening fall, and the stars glimmer out 
in the sky, thither flock in sportive troops fauns from the Ile de 
Croissy and naiads of “ la grenouillére,” with offerings of violets 
not exempt from the odour of Joudre de riz, to dance to the rhythm 
of the latest waltz by Léo Delibes. 

Truly, Albert Mérat is, above all things, the poet of the Parisian 
suburbs, celebrating better than it has ever been done that miniature 
scenery so sprightly in its artificiality, those trees that are like the 
forest trees in a fairy piece, those horizons that are like scene-paint- 
ings, revealing the mysteries whispered by two voices under the 
cherry-trees of Montmorency, and the garrulous fun of the guin- 
gettes, and the pretty perjuries of rosy lips, that are rosier for a sip 


! Has published successively, Avril, Mai, Fuin, 1863, in conjunction with 
Léon Valade; Les Chiméres, podsies couronnées par 1 Académie Francaise ; L’ Idole, 
sonnets; Les Souvenirs, sonnets; Les Villes de Marbre, poésies couronnées par 
? Académie Francaise ; L’ Adieu, poime parisien ; Au fil de Peau, 1877 
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of the “vin de bois de campéche,” which usurps the name of “‘Ar- : 
genteuil?” Be it said, nevertheless, in spite of the familiarity of his 
verse, he never descends to the banalities of the “chanson ;” he 
knows how to extract elegance and poetry out of these “ dimanches 
& la campagne,” and, thanks to a truly exquisite artistic faculty, the 
Asnitres and Meudons he celebrates are worthy of an Oarystis. 


La Nuit. 


C’était sur la Seine, 4 minuit, 
Le soir d’un dimanche de féte: 
Et Bougival faisait un bruit 
Qui nous cassait un peu Ja téte. 


Deux orchestres, l’un 4 mi-voix, 
L’autre en reprises plus vibrantes, 
Jouaient deux danses @ la fois 
Sur des mesures différentes. 


Les jupes blanches frissonnaient 
Dans ce décor pourtant agreste, 
Et les chevaux de bois tournaient 
En musique comme le reste. 


Indulgente, pleine de fleurs, 
La nuit, sans en étre plus fiére, 
Mélait les verres de couleurs 
Aux étoiles dans la riviére ; 

Et l’on efit dit, en vérité, 

A voir ce spectacle mobile, 

Un Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté 
Chatoyant et rose, 4 Mabille. 


Double féte, double tableau! 
Clameur ici, 14-bas silence, 

Et lobscure fraicheur de l’eau 
Sous le bateau qui se balance; 


Les hauts peupliers sur les bords 
Dressant leur téte taciturne, 

Et n’écoutant que les accords 
De la grande rumeur nocturne ! 


Quand palirent les lampions 

Et les lampes, une par une, 

Les flots menus que nous coupions 
Redevinrent tout blancs de lune, 


Et le subit apaisement 

Nous laissa voir pur et sans voiles 
Le magnifique firmament 

Oi brillaient toutes les étoiles. 


Stirred, however, by a new ambition, Albert Mérat has at times 
made his escape from the Parisian suburb and started on long and 
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remote excursions. Climbing the Alps, he exchanges the stick of 
hawthorn, the favourite trophy of pilgrims returning from Clamart, 
for the tourist’s staff ; on the lagunes of Venice his “ canot” assumes 
the ad/ure of the gondola, and he whose ideal was once the little 
house with green blinds amid the trees, is seized with lofty 
enthusiasm for Italy and her marble cities. What more natural! 
And, indeed, we owe to this fantasy many pages of delightful and 
elevated verse. Yet, after all, is it not better for each to work in his 
own sphere, and can we affirm that the lark-like song of Albert 
Mérat is equally fitted to soar in regions of unlimited space? 
Thanks, doubtless, to the fair muse who continues to reside in the 
Ionic temple at Courbevoie, Albert Mérat has now returned from 
Rome and Florence, and he says, at the end of his recent volume :— 


Pourquoi m’en irais-je plus loin 

Que ne vont les collines bleues? 

Mon horizon n’a pas besoin 
D’enfermer plus d’une ou deux lieues. 


O bois de Viroflay, pardon! 

Pardon, sentiers frais, mousses verte :! 
Les voyages au Bas-Meudon 

Sont pleins d’exquises découvertes. 


Au pays bleu des beaux fruits d’or 
Si j’ai fait mes chansons derniéres, 
Le ciel le plus doux est encor 
Celui qui brille sur Asniéres. 


CATULLE MEND&S. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





TABLE TALK. 


T this season of the year the newspapers are always full of 
suggestions as to how to take one’s holiday as far off as possible 

and at the minimum rate. It never seems to strike these writers 
that the very essence of a holiday is comfort, and the absence of 
worry about petty details. If a man of small means has to go to 
Switzerland on business I can easily imagine that he is glad to get 
there as cheaply as possible, and quite willing to put up with many 
inconveniences to save his purse ; but when he is about to go 
voluntarily, and for the sake of pleasure, I cannot imagine his doing 
anything of the kind. If the tariff is to be always before his eyes 
I can’t conceive his seeing the mountains to‘great advantage, nor 
indeed, except as a lark—like going to Hampton Court with ever- 
greens and a drum—do I understand how anyone can enjoy an 
excursion with ninety-nine other cheap-trippers of whom he knows 
nothing at all. As to the beauties of Nature and the solemnities of 
Cathedrals being appreciated under such circumstances, that would 
argue such powers of mental abstraction as are incredible. And nine- 
teen-twentieths of these people who flock to Switzerland have never 
seen their own beautiful lakes, nor North Wales, nor Cornwall. The 
real fact is that what these good people want is a new experience or 
sensation, and something to brag about (including the cheapness) 
when they get home. They do not go for a relief to the mind, or 
the quiet joys of repose, nor do they need—in the worker’s sense—a 
holiday at all. My own conviction always was that a week’s outing 
with comfort and freedom from petty cares was worth a fortnight’s 
cheap tripping anywhere ; but no one is wise at all times, and on one 
occasion I listened to the voice of the charmer in the shape of the 
advertisement of a trip to Boulogne from London by sea. My object 
was to get to Paris, and by taking this London steamer instead of 
the train, I found I should save about two pounds, and lose no time 
upon the double journey. The boat started at midnight, and my 
plan was to go to my berth at once, wake at Boulogne at breakfast 
time, and then take the same Paris train as if I had gone vié 
Folkestone. That, I say, was the theory of this cheap expedition ; 
now listen to the practice : I did get to my berth at midnight, and 
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woke at breakfast time—but not at Boulogne. We were still by the 
landing stage in London, there being a thick fog on the river. By 
mid-day we got out to sea, but with a strong head wind blowing, 
and the fog so thick that we lay off Margate for three days. I am 
not exaggerating matters in the least ; in ordinary circumstances we 
might have risked something to get on, but the ship had some 
valuable race-horses on board, and if anything had happened to them 
the company would have had to pay for it, so the captain refused 
to move. When I remonstrated (which I did ‘rather strongly), he 
pointed to the back of my ticket on which was printed the words 
“‘wind and weather permitting.” On the third day, though there 
was a heavy sea running, indignation overcame fear, and I embarked 
for Deal in a little boat that had brought us provisions from shore. 
This cost me a ducking anda guinea. In my irritation I had forgotten 
dates, and when I landed I found it was Sunday, on which day there 
was no train from Deal to Dover. I had consequently to take a 
carriage—another guinea. Here was the whole saving of my expedi- 
tion gone in two items. Moreover, there was the bill for the three 
days’ eating and drinking on board ship, wherein I threw away one 
of the noblest appetites upon very inferior viands, but which were 
sold at anything but an inferior price. When I got to Dover, three 
days and a half after date, I found myself about five pounds to the 
bad, and by no means at Paris after all. If I ever try a cheap 
expedition again—for pleasure—call me Cook, or what you please. 


OMPLAINT has been made, both publicly and privately, of the 
statements and tone of the articles on the play of “ Edward III.” 

in the last two numbers of the Gentleman's Magazine. I can only 
remind my correspondents that‘ the writer of the articles is alone 
responsible for the statements therein contained. On the committee 
of the New Shakspere Society are valued friends and fellow-workers 
of my own; among its members and vice-presidents are men of the 
highest rank in the literature, science, and art of England, whom I 
truly honour—Tennysonand Browning, Huxleyand Lubbock, Leighton 
and Dante Rossetti. From the founder of the society, Mr. Furnivall, 
I have received courtesy and help ; and for his labours as a man 
among the riverside poor and at the Working Men’s College, and as a 
scholar in the many societies that he has founded and done such 
good work with, I have the highest respect. I heard with pleasure 
of the starting of the New Shakspere Society, and I think the 
following statement in its last report is justified by the facts :—“ The 
committee can fairly call on the society's members to look back with 
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satisfaction on its first six -years’ work, and to feel that ‘the worth of 
it, done in honour of the great name the society bears, was sufficient 
ground for them to ask Mr. Robert Browning to take, and for him:to 
accept, the presidency of the society, so long left vacant ‘till one of 
our greatest living poets should see that it was his duty to take it.’ ” 


AVING undertaken as a holiday jaunt a pilgrimage to Chinon 
to see the site on which is to be placed the projected monu- 
ment to Rabelais, I took the opportunity of looking at the few 
memorials of the great reformer preserved in the place of his birth. 
These are singularly slight. ‘The house in which he is known to have 
been born and the chamber in which he is assumed to have first seen 
the light are both visible, and have undergone less alteration than 
might have been expected. It is but just to say, however, that any 
other room in a fifteenth century house would seem as appropriate 
a-birthplace for Rabelais as that now exhibited. A portrait which is 
preserved in the Mairie and adorns the chamber in which the munici- 
pality is in the habit of meeting, is apparently not very ancient, and 
is a good deal idealised. In this I recognise the same features 
which, with a slight. element of caricature infused, are shown in the 
two very similar portraits exhibited at the chateaux of Azay-le-Rideau 
and Chenonceaux. In the Chinon portrait the author triumphs over 
the buffoon, in the others he can scarcely be said to do so. A broad 
grin irradiates the features in the Chenonceaux portrait, and the thick 
and sensuous lips, parted widely, reveal a fine row of teeth. The face 
recalls that of one of the figures in the well-known picture “ Une 
bonne histoire.” A marked depression of the head just below the 
temples and even with the eyes is seen in all. An effect of this is to 
give the upper portions a curious appearance of rotundity. The site 
chosen for the statue is upon the banks of the river Vienne at the 
foot of the street leading into the market-place. I trust that English 
Pantagruelists will subscribe to this monument of the most advanced 
teacher and thinker of the Renaissance. 


HE success of the Vega in accomplishing, almost at a first 

attempt, the north-eastern passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific suggests considerations of some interest. It is singular that 
after men had recognised in the American continent a bar to the 
proposed westerly route to “far Cathay,” they should still have 
sought for a north-westerly passage to the Pacific, even though it had 
become quite clear that such a route must carry the voyager as far to 
the north as a north-easterly passage round the shores of Norway, 
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North Russia, and Siberia. One route would be nearly as good as 
another so far as distance is concerned ; and either route would be a 
shorter way to the Pacific than a direct westerly course. Again and 
again Arctic seamen tried to find a north-westerly passage to the 
Pacific, while scarcely any attempts were made to penetrate the seas 
to the east of Novaia Zemlia. The north-westerly passage was 
found, but it has never yet been traversed, and probably never will 
be. It will be remembered that the problem was regarded as solved 
when a course was made from Behring’s Strait to parts reached from 
the Atlantic, but neither have voyagers from the Atlantic passed to 
Behring’s Strait, nor voyagers through Behring’s Strait to the Atlantic. 
Now, the Vega was only prevented by accidental delay of two or three 
days from passing in a single season from Gothenburg (whence 
she sailed on July 4, 1878) to Behring’s Strait, which she could 
have reached in September if she had left the mouth of the Lena a 
few days earlier than she did. As matters chanced, she was impri- 
soned in lat. 67° 6’, long. 173° 30’, for 264 days. Released at length, 
on July 18, she passed East Cape, Behring’s Strait, on the 2oth, 
having accomplished her object and given proof of the existence of a 
practicable north-east passage. Professor Nordenskjéld considers 


that the journey can always be effected in a single season when a 
little more experience has been obtained respecting these northern 
seas. 


N their journey round the north of Asia the men of science on 
board the Vega, being detained eight months in the ice, made 

the acquaintance of a new race or tribe, and learned a new language. 
The people are called, or call themselves, Tschutschers, and are sup- 
posed to have come from Greenland, though this is rather difficult to 
believe. They are, however, a kindred race to the Esquimaux. The 
Tschutschisk language, as might be guessed from the name, is not 
easy to understand, but the explorers learnt it, and have compiled a 
Swedish-Tschutschisk lexicon of 330 words. However, the special 
point to which I want to direct attention is the evidence afforded by 
this blubber-eating race respecting a certain difference of temperament 
(shall I say?) between the sexes. In England not so very long ago 
men as well as women wore habiliments of gorgeous hues, but now 
most men avoid splendid tints (though ’Arry and his friends are ex- 
ceptions), and the ladies only retain the taste for variegated colour in 
attire. So also the last relics of the absolutely savage style of adorn- 
ment—the ear-ring—is worn by women only. Again, systems of 
compression by which nature is to be improved—as when the Indian 
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parent compresses his papoose’s skull into an abnormal shape, or 
when the European mother causes her daughter’s waist to be com- 
pressed to the conventional wine-glass figure—are not in favour 
among our men. Now, it is curious to notice that among the 
Tschutschers the men seem similarly in advance of the women. 
*‘ The women have their faces tattooed,” we read, “ but the men have 
not,” just as a Tschutscher visiting this country might say of us, “The 
women wear tiebacks” (or, according to the time, chignons, crino- 
line, trains, or the like), “the men do not.” Yet it must be admitted 
that the costume worn by men at Court hardly accords with this 
theory, which, simply expressed, is this, that men are a little in ad- 
vance of women so far as sense in dress is concerned. It would be well 
if a Lubbock or a Tylor would discuss savage customs and costumes 
with direct reference to this question, comparing the fashions followed 
by men and women of all known races, savage and civilised. Such a 
work (edited, perhaps, by a committee of ladies) could scarcely fail 
to be interesting, and might be found to possess considerable scien- 
tific value. 


AVING once admitted into a species of intimacy those “foreign 
devils,” from whom he held aloof as long as he could, the 
Chinaman seems determined to study their ways, and turn his know- 
ledge of them to profitable account. It is no longer a novelty to meet 
educated Chinese in the chief cities of the Continent. Twice during 
the past month I have sat down in company with them at French sadles 
@’héte, and that in cities as remote even as Tours. Meanwhile, the 
renewal of vigour in a nation which a generation ago was regarded as 
effete, is a noteworthy sign of the times. China is now regarded by both 
England and Russia as an important factor in the sum of Asiatic 
politics, as a country larger than all Europe may well be considered. 
There is, however, a direct and unmistakable outburst of national 
life, the effect of which seems likely to be, so far as some of their 
neighbours are concerned, to substitute King Stork for King Log. 
Meanwhile, I am told by those best able to form an opinion, that the 
Chinese, when well officered and well led, are good soldiers. Man 
for man, they are superior to anything our Indian army can produce, 
the famous Ghoorkas not excepted. 


SHALL, I doubt not, startle not a few of my readers, when I 
state that during a recent visit to France I have frequently seen 
French children intoxicated. Strange as such an assertion may seem, 
I deliberately make it and stand by it. Again and again at ¢ad/es d’héte 
I have seen children scarcely more than babies suffering distinctly 
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from alcohol. It is, as travellers in France know, the custom in-all 
districts south of the Loire to supply wine gratis at the two meals, 
breakfast and dinner, at which the residents in an hotel eat in com- 
pany. Repeatedly, then, in the hotels in French watering places, 
I have watched children of five years old and upwards supplied by 
their mothers with wine enough visibly to flush and excite them... At 
Sables d’Olonne one little fellow, whose age could not be more than 
six, drank at each of two consecutive meals three tumblers of wine 
slightly diluted with water. The result was on each occasion that he 
commenced to kiss his mother, proceeded to kiss the person on the 
other side of him, continued by sprawling over the table, and ended 
by putting his head in his mother’s lap and falling asleep. » It 
never seems to enter into the mind of a Frenchwoman that water 
may be drunk at a meal. When long journeys by rail are taken, 
there is always in the neat basket in which the French mother carries 
provisions a bottle of wine or wine and water, out of which.those of 
her children who have passed the stage of absolute infancy are 
allowed to drink. I can indeed say with truth that in the courseof. 
a pretty long series of observations of the French, chiefly made, I 
admit, in public vehicles and hotels, I have rarely if ever seen a glass 
of cold water, unqualified with any admixture, quaffed by a native, 
It is now the fashion to mistrust water even when blended with wine,. 
for which purpose the various springs of the Eau St. Galmier are 
largely employed. 


FTER the exposure, supplied in the Pal/ Mail Gazette, of the 
horrors of a steerage passage on board the Cunard steamships, 
the management of that company is called upon to come forward 
with some denial of the facts advanced or some promise of future 
amendment. How strangely difficult men are to rouse in any matter 
in which their own interests are not at stake, is shown in the fact that 
this terrible description of a life existing in our midst has caused 
apparently no slightest sensation. It is to be regretted that’ the 
period in which our newspapers open their’ columns to thiS ¢las8” of 
essay is the slack or, as it is called, the silly season, when réaders are 
few, and when an abiding impression is difficult to make. ‘Before, 
however, we commence to reform those gipsy classes, on whose behalf 
Parliament is, I see, to be stirred, we might do something for the en- 
couragement of cleanliness and decency among those to whom such 
things are not superfluous or objectionable. Powerful as it.is, the 
Cunard Company at least cannot afford to pass over without notice 
the grave indictment that has been brought against it. 
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. JT WONDER what my friend Dr. Richardson will say about the 

beer-drinking cases reported from Cincinnati. The fireman 
who drinks twelve separate glasses while the fire bells are striking 
twelve, or in the same time the contents of seventeen glasses poured 
into a bowl, must have a singular power of carrying his liquor, 
especially as he does not get in the least intoxicated, and asserts that 
he does not even feel uncomfortable. Still more striking are the 
instances in which, for a wager, eighty glasses of beer have been 
consumed in two hours, and others in which, on special occasions 
only, a hundred glasses fer diem have been drunk without apparent 
ill consequences. But I am disposed to wonder more at cases in 
which, according to the reporter of the Cincinnati Commercial, men 
employed at breweries have taken daily more than fifty glasses of 
beer, for twenty years, without any other observable effects than that 
they have become rather fleshy, and are slower in their thoughts and 
movements than persons of more moderate habits of imbibition. 
The reporter does not tell us what kind of beer was consumed in 
such enormous quantities. Probably it was lager beer, which is 
much drunk in Cincinnati, and which can be taken in much larger 
quantities without producing intoxication than any liquor which an 
English brewer's man would call “ beer.” Still, fifty glasses a day, even 
of lager beer, is far beyond any allowance which advocates of mo- 
derate drinking, as distinguished from total abstinence, would regard 
as reasonable. Five or six years of such heavy drinking ought, ac- 
cording to theory, to kill these men, but twenty years have passed (in 
several cases), and still they drink more than half a keg-full of beer 
a day, and seem to like it, and after a fashion to thrive upon it. One 
wonders whether the air of a brewery has any preservative power ; 
whether, for instance, consumptive patients might gain by living for 
a year or so in the midst of the fumes of malt and hops, carefully 
avoiding, it need hardly be said, the habits of the brewers’ men in 
the matter of drinking. 


CIENCE in detail always overpowers me ; my head goes round 
under it, and I say, “ Yes, I understand,” which is a falsehood : 

but “the fairy tales of science” are delightful. A medical gentleman 
of great eminence has had the good fortune to discover not only why 
one blushes (which would not necessarily recommend him to some 
people), but how to refrain from blushing. The appearance is caused, 
he informs us, “by the dilatation of the small bloodvessels which 
form a fine network beneath the skin ;” while turning pale, or 
blanching” as he calls it, is “ the state in which the vessels contract 
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and squeeze out their blood.” The change is effected by the in- 
stantaneous action of the nervous system. A thought may produce 
it, of course, and by taking a little more thought, it seems, it can be 
done away with. It is generally produced by self-consciousness of 
some kind, and may be negatived “by calling up some feeling 
opposed to self-consciousness.” It is through the mind that these 
nerves are influenced ; “then, influence them in a contrary direction 
by the emotion associated with blanching.” Thus, “if the feeling 
which causes the blushing be expressible by the thought, ‘here am 
I ina false and humiliating position,’ anticipate that and prevent 
that thought by thinking, ‘there are you, daring to feel contempt for 
another.’” “ Only avoid thinking who that other is, because the aim 
must be to eliminate self. Constitute yourself the champion of some 
imaginary person and the indignant foe of those who presume to 
condemn him.” This is really magnificent. But how is it possible 
for every scoundrel to call up within him a virtuous glow? Our 
scientific friend assures us that “it only requires practice.” Is it 
possible, then, that this secret is known, and that attorneys, for 
example, who always “ require practice,” and generally get it, take 
advantage of it. I have often wondered why they never blush. 
Again, our man of science speaks of “ the sort of expertness acquired 
by actors and actresses to secure control of these surface phenomena,” 
by which he would seem to imply that his method is used upon the 
stage. Is it? Again, “ most persons who biush with self-conscious- 
ness blanch with anger,” he says, “ and.an artificial state of mock 
anger will soon blanch the face enough to prevent the blush.” Well, 
I get a mirror, and I think to myself (quite naturally), “ my contribu- 
tions to Table Talk are invaluable : why the deuce am I not paid ten 
pounds a page for them?” ‘The blush of shame (for you, Mr. Pub- 
lisher) rises to my honest cheek. 

Now for the scientific process of blanching. I pretend to think 
to myself that even as it is I am too well paid, I lash myself into 
“mock anger” with myself at the idea that I am imposing upon 
your generosity. Do I blanch? No. I give you my word that I 
am as red as ever. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





